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wters Pract Guide" being the present acknowledged Standard Syst 
| - Cutter Office and the System taught to the St 
i : be riety df forms and adaptations, been laid bet 
| the t ring trad The ebrdial reception if hasmet has induced us t 
S Ss is a} ations, 44 prepare these for publication in m 
alveadiy appeared, in which the System is adapt r 
Garinents. Alpfonise was then made that | 
| every St Class of Gents’ Body Coats, would ultimately b 
, , s taken placeSivats préparation, and oft-repeated have beer 
fy 6 t t shonld appear sub several other works have been published by us sm g 
| i] ne tis WOPK appgart da, one of these being «The Practical Guide aclay te e 
1S , 
i, ent Styles of Ladies” Tailoremade Garments.” 4, 
| | 
Che present work Will bé valued, not only for its application to ordinary coats, but 
by many more because it embraces many garments which in most trades are regarded | 
special and unusual. Among these we may reckon Military, Naval, and Livery 
garments, with other classes of official and non-official dress, which the head of every | 





respectable firm is liable to be called upon to make. 


The work throughout will be found thoroughly practical in its mode of representing 

aline with the various sty sses of g ents Everythi snperfinoug” is 

led. The work is for everyday use, 
“ facilitat t i ar engraving of 
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PART: ‘Two. ‘Bovy COATS. 


eS 


Cutter wader the above 
large number of readers of that 
have hed many expressions of opim 
to their walme, and asking saéh & 
as ** Cam Ihave thent all ‘igiine 
In respemse to these a 
prepared the present volnmes§ ss based 
on the articles that have appeared in the 
pages of the Tailor and Cutter, with such 
additions as the author thinks wonld in- 
crease its practical value, whilst many sub- 


ticle appeared in the per ra 
fiom 8 very, 


jects which have not yet been treated of in 


the serial articles, have been added so as 
to make the work complete. 

[his is a practical work for practical men 
and is the outcome of successful experience. 
The author endeavours to lay ont all 
thewe bettie details of cutting and making 
before bee Gllow craftsmen which have 
really more te @e with success than a vast 
theoretical kmewledge of scientific cutting. 
Science has deme much for the cutter, bat 
we do not desire to study science for the 
sake of science. What is wanted, is science 
that shall help us im our every day practice, 
help us to fit our emstemers, and so help us 
towards success. 










The subject matter of this werk & 


* body coats in their many varieties, from « 


Coster’s Coat to a Peer'’s Frock, emieaceng 
Military, Naval, Livery, Clerical and Police 
Garments, and as the necessary explana- 
tion of these will produce a good size 
volume, we will not take up space by a 
long introduction, but at once proceed to 
the work before us. 
. tis of the utmost importance that every 
oye should be fully aware of the compo- 
parts of a coat, im order that he may 
be able to so vary the cnt as to suit the 
varions peculiarities of the customer he is 


called upon to clothe, and also to produce 
“eertain effects to meet their whims and 


fancies. By component parts we do not 
mean back, forepart. sleeve, collar, &c., but 
rather those quantities or sections which 
go to make up the various parts, and which 
must all be arranged in accordance with 
the requirements ofthe customer. Perhaps 
owr readers will better understand the 
meaning we wish to convey, if we style 
thets 


The Principles of Coat Cutting. 


It matters not what plan we adopt, 
whether it be breast measure, shoulder 
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measure, direct measure, or block patterns, 
so long as these principles are understood, 
and the various quantities in each section 
properly regulated. We therefore begin 
this work by dealing with these component 
parts, sections, or principles, which we lay 
down as follows: Ist. Height of neck. 
2nd. Position and size of seye. 3rd. Ba- 
lance. 4th, Waist suppression. 5th. 
Spring over the hips. 6th. Allowanee for 
making, ease, &c, 7th. 
the neck point. There are several im- 
| portant principles involved in the sleeves, 
| collars, &e., but the above will be quite suf- 
ficient in considering the body part. We 
will now proceed to deal with each of these 
sections, in order, as far as possible to lay 

a good foundation for succeeding articles. 


The Height of Neck. 


Many and ingenious have been the de- 
vices and arrangements for obtaining the 
height of neck or shoulder slope, all of 
which have more or less failed, with the 
exception of direct measures, inasmuch as 
this section of the body has been found to 
vary independently of any other; and it 
will at once be obvious that all those who 
obtain the amount of shoulder slope by a 
division of the breast, total height, or natu- 
ral waist length, are all more or less in 
error, although it is only just to admit that 
the latter method is in the right direction, 
and calculated to produce results nearer the 
mark than any other divisional method ; 
and had we no opportunity of obtaining the 
few additional measures we desire, we 
should not have any hesitation in fixing the 
height of neck by one-sixth of the natural 
waist, as it will be found in a very large 
number of cases to come very near the 
mark, producing squarer shoulders for a 
short and stout figure, and the reverse tor 
the tall and thin. But as we said before, 
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The location of 





. a 1, . : 
Re Means) hew method, being published 
ina won a seventy years ago, and 


































this method is not to be absolutely relied 
upon, as in practice, we find tall figures 
with square shouldérs, and short ones with 
sloping ones, and so on. Others again . 
haye taken the height of neck by measur- 
ing upwards from the level of shoulders, a 
plan which is certainly in advance of the 
last method, as it deals with this section 
independently of any other. Still this has 
been found lacking in meeting the require- 
ments of a class of figures which are abnor- 
mally de ed in the front shoulder. 







Hence, amining all the various 
plans put before the trade, we have finally 
selected tlie’OVer shoulder measure as the 


one best calculated to meet the ease, when 
‘taken.in conjuuetion with the depth of scye 
on back, aud the front shoulder. It is by 






as we believe"it is;of real practical value, 
a - * . . 
‘we have embodied it in the system we « 


shall lay Some have argued against 
this meth tin taking it over the coat, 













mistakes may often arise through the 
shoulders bi ng built up with wadding and 
padding ; but this is a difficulty to be over- 
come with every method, even those which 
mainly rely upon the aid of judgment in 
the use of a breast measure system. It 
may be truly said, that most people come 
to be measured in the garment they like 
best, and all that is necessary to meet the 
case is to treat the coat in the same way as 
the one they are wearing has been treated. 
But we shall point out as we proceed, that 
the fitting of the body is not everthing, 
the pleasing the customer’s eye and pro- 
ducing a becoming garment being of even 
greater importance. It is easy, of course, 

to overcome even this padding difficulty by 
politely asking the customer to allow you 
to take his measures under the coat, a plan 
which we think must be followed by many 
firms. During our experience we have 
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had many gentlemen proceed at once to take 
off their coats, and on one occasion a lady 
enquired if we required to measure under 
the bodice. Still, the number of garments 
with built-up shoulders form a very small 
minority; and whilst using every care to 
spot them when measuring, yet we may 
safely leave them to the try-on. The next 


section in order is 
The Position and Size of Scye. 


This, as everyone knows, is & very im- 
portant section, for if it is hot.located 
properly, or not of the correet size, much 
discomfort may be felt by the Wéarer, and 
the garment certain»to. be returned for 
alteration. The methods dnostly ijgegue 
for this, are to fix its depth eithér by taking 
one-third of the seye, and adding it fo one- 
sixth of the natural waist for the shoulder 
slope, or one-fourth of a Seale found by 
taking 36 as the normal, and Me@reasing 4 
inch for every inch below, decreasing 
1inch for every inch aboves “Dhe depth 
of scye for a 24 breast would thus be 6}, 
and that for a 48 114, both plans protucing 
fairly satisfactory results for the ordinary- 
going figure, but failing to produce those 
variations in the balance necesssry in deal- 
ing with abnormal figures which is best 
obtained by direct measure. So much for 
the perpendicular position ; let us now look 
t the horizontal, and consider whether it 
s better to fix the position of the front of 
; e back or front of the garment. 
knowledge the back to be the 

srt of the garment, we 
ied preference to those plans which fis 

t from the front. inasmuch as the widi 


t can be most easily and 


, 


rately determined, and is not affected 
any variations in the allowance for ease, 
making up, and so on; and although the 


method of fixing the front of scye at two- 


thirds the scale may, and undonbtedly 





does, produce garments remarkably near 
the mark, yet itis not so simple and reliable 
as the other plan. ‘This also applies to 
measures taken from the back to the front 
of seye, which, passing over 80 many seams, ° 
wadding, &e., is quite likely to mislead us. 
Hence our preference for the plan of lo- 
cating the front of scye by measuring across 
from the back to the front, half the chest 
measure and that allowance for making, 


ease, &e., our judgment dictates, and 
measuring back from the front t 
chest measure. In this wa 

given for ease and making 

needed, as nearly all the = ‘ s 
are between back and front ‘ acs tie 
ease is also located in the & “<i, o 
plan which will meet the approwsl of Se 


majority of our customers. 
The Balance 


Comes next, and is undoubtedly one of the 
most important principles connected with 
coat cutting. It is one on which a lengthy 
treatise of itself might be written, but we 
must refrain from doing more than examin- 
ing so much of it as is necessary for the 
purpose of this work. Balance consists of 
the relative lengths of front and back, a 
goo, evenly-balanced coat being generally 
considered as one with the front the same 
distance from the level of the bottom of 
scye upwards, as the back is from level of 
seve. and the width of back neck fixed at 
Phis ma! counteracted by 
rt of the body of coat, for if the 
at the side are 


nirements of the 
y similar effect to 
shortening the shoulder. 


* thee ré 


they have a Very 


Pat assuming that the waist suppressions 
are in accordance with the requirements of 
the figure, then balance resolves itself into 
the relative length of back and front 
shoulder from the level of scye upwards. 
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As no garment can be said to fit well 
which is not well balanced, it behoves us 
to give this matter the most careful con- 
sideration. ‘The coat with the long front 
shoulder will hang away behind, as if it 
had no connection with the person wear- 
ing it; whilst the one with a too short 
front shoulder will be all alive in the back, 
and cling to the waist with the utmost per- 
tinacity. There is no doubt that the plan 
of finding the balance by measuring from 
the nape to a point two-fifths of the waist 
measure from centre of back on natural 
waist line, and then taking a measure from 
the nape of neck on a straight line, and 
again over the shoulder, is a thoroughly 
good one. It is not so easy in its appli- 
cation, as by taking the depth of scye, and 
length of front shoulder, which can both 
be appiied in a most simple and expedi- 
tious manner. Hence our preference for 
dealing with the balance from the bottom 
of scye upwards. 


The Waist Suppression. 


This is a somewhat difficult point. We 
have never yet seen a satisfactory plan of 
obtaining the correct quantity of waist 
suppression in such a simple and prac- 
tical method as to commend itself to the 
mind of the cutter in daily practice. In 
dealing with suppressions at any part, it 
is always necessary to remember that to 
suppress at one part means to produce ful- 
ness at another. The principles on which 
the waist suppression must be based, 
is to provide a receptacle for the promi- 
nences of the body. In making the sup- 
pression between back and sidebody, the 
chief aim is to provide a sufficient re- 
ceptacle for the blades to allow of the coat 
going naturally into the hollow of the waist. 
If this is not done sufficiently, there is a 
fulness produced directly above and below 
the blades, causing the coat to stand away 
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at the waist, and to be full at the top of 
sideseam. The reverse would be the case 
if the suppressions were too much, and 
a fulness over the blades be produced. 
This, then, is the principle of waist sup- 
pression, and as long as it is done with due 
regard to the proportion of the figure, it 
will have no effect on any other part; but 
as soon as it is done in excessive or insuffi- 
cient quantities, then it produces results on 
the lower part of the coat, the same as 


yariation in the balance or length of the 
ong Oh, then, for body coats, 
may be gi ered from the various diagrams 
in this ‘and consists in taking out 1 
inch, péFiveen the line by which all the 
re squared across, to back seam at 
s has the effect of lengthening 
ée and making the coat to 
waist behind; then about 13 
A back and sidebody, varying 
he flatness or promimence of ¢ 
Sreblades, ‘and about 1 inch between side- 
soe and f ore, part at waist under arm, for a 
proportionate’ figure (say 4 inches smaller 
at waist than chest). We have given all 
these quantities ‘‘ about; as fixing these 
by judgment, is decidedly the best plan. 
It is highly necessary they should be 
varied, to meet the requirements of diffe- 
rent customers; and we trust our readers 
will be able to form such judgment for 
themselves, after perusing the general plan 
or principles upon which it is based. The 
next point for consideration is 








The Spring over the Hips and Seat. 


Much that has been said in dealing with 
the waist suppression applies with equal 
force to this. Our plan to get the run over 
the seat, is to square down ‘rom the fashion- 
waist 9 inches, to spring out from 1 to 1} 
inches more or less, as the seat is more or 
less prominent, and to hollow out the waist 
between skirt and forepart and sidebody, so 4 
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that a 4} inch only of daylight or space 
shows between them for a close-fitting 
skirt. This must be carefully noted, as if 
this space is increased, so must also the 
spring over the seat, by at least double the 
quantity, when the extra width put into the 
skirt by this means will form a fold of 
drapery at the sides If this last point is 
specially noted, many of the existing 
troubles im connection with skirts will dis- 
appear. The amount of fulness over the 
hips is generally fixed at about 1 inch, but 
it shonld always be borne in, mind that 
tigures which are thin at waist¥and pro- 
minent in the hips require™more, and 
the reverse for staut waists. If ‘pockets 
are to be placell at side, a still 
quantity is necessary. These,gwe beliéev 
are the principal features to 7aé, noted in 
connection with this section) ameorder to 





_ 


produce satisfactory results. te treat- 
>ing of the systems for skitifi another 
page. 


Allowance for Making, Ease, &c., 
Comes next, and are matters upon which 


judgment must be exercised. The amount 


allowed must be decided first by the sub- 
stance or thickness of the material, and 
next by the amount of ease required by the 
customer; for whilst one man will have a 
coat quite loose, another will require it to 
fit him as closeasa glove. The eustomer’s 
special requirements we must note when 
measuriny him—putting a larger measure 
m oer order book if a loose-fitting garment 
is required. and smaller if a close-fitting 
ome, and so on; it being very easy when 


you have the tape round your customer's 
chest to ask him: “ Do you like it easy- 
fitting, sir?” and adjusting the tape to 
meet his views, so that in cutting we only 
have to deal with the material. If this is 
very thin, 1} inches will be sufticient allow- 
ance ; if medium, from 2 to 24; but if of 
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an exceptionally thick nature, 24 or even 
3 inches will not prove too much. It is just. 
at this point that many garments are made 
unsatisfactory. A pattern has been used 
which has proved successful on previous 
occasions, without making any allowance 
for the difference in substance between a 
thin worsted and a heavy Winter Cheviot; 
consequently the garment is returned and 
the cutter looks upon the matter as 
mystery; for the customer tells t 

as much a failure as the last was « « 
Hente it is always advisable to remark oo 
the pattern or, better still, fastem = peewe 
the material to it, carefully moteme af ae 
tails by which the last garment wae guar 
and success attained. Thos shees 
think, how these and all such cuaieerm 
should be carefully studied, simee & & by 
the combination of these apparent tries 
that success in cutting can be scheeved. 


The Location of the Neck Point. 


It is quite needless that we should refer 
to the many controversies whieh have 
taken place in connection with this vexed 
question ; to do so, would take up far 
nore space than would be profitable to 
our readers. We will, therefore, at once 
proeeed to express our own views on this 
topic, in as clear and lucid a manner as 
possible. It appears to us that the point 
should be directly influéhced by the dia- 
meter of the neck and the degree of promi- 
nence of the chest. As we know there 
wre many figures who have a very broad 
and fat front. although very thin through 
from beck to front, the width across the 
chest = « good’guide to define whether the 
man is broad and flat or the reverse. 
Consequently, we locate this neck-point by 
casting two segments—the one from the 
front of seye and the other from the tront 
of chest—ausing the front shoulder as taken 
on the figure, less the width of back neck, 
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by which to sweep from the front of scye. 
Add 1 inch (more or less) to this quan- 
tity, to sweep from the front of chest, 
and then fix the position of the neck- 
point at the spot where these two segments 
intersect each other. We have worked by 
this measure for a lengthened period, and 
have found it a most satisfactory plan, as it 
produces a more crooked cut for the wide- 
chested and shoulders-backward figure than 
for the stooping and narrow-chested — a 
result generally admitted to be correct, and 
in accordance with the requirements of 
such figures. It may be as-well, perhaps, 
to note, whilst on this topic, that when the 
neck-point is located in a backward position. 
it may be nullified either by cuts in the 
neck and forepart, or by well drawing in 
the front edge by stay tape, with a) little 
difference in the result: The principle of 
this is, that the forepart that is originally 
* cut crooked and then reduced to the normal 
by means of fishes and cuts in the neck and 
front, or by working up the front edge, 
would fit much closer to the front of. scye 
and give a rounder breast worked up in the 
garment. It is, doubtless, a question to 
some minds as to which really produces the 
best fitting and most stylish garment, and 
one that might well form the subject of a 
profitable discussion, if only for the sake of 
bringing out the different methods of 
manipulation. We are inclined to think 
that if two coats were submitted for com- 
petition, the one ent with little or none 
added to the front shoulder when casting 
the second segment, so that any ‘ slop- 
worker” might make it; and the other with 
say 14 or 2 inches added, such’ as would 
require, and in fact must have, a careful 
manipulation of the front and a nice round 
produced on the chest—the latter would 
carry away the palm for artistic effect and 
general superiority of fit. Whilst acknow- 
ledging this, we yet feel there is a serious 











difficulty in getting workmen to carry out 
such views in an efficient manner, and for 
that reason it is generally looked upon as 
advisable to err rather on the side of a 
straight than a crooked cut. The plan we 
are here advocating will be found in aecord- 
ance with this view, for in practice we have 
seldom found it advisable to straighten the 
shoulder, yet we have, on one or two 
occasions, crookened it with advantage. 
Having now got a good idea of what are 
the component parts of the Coat, and 
having examined in each Coat the most 
advisable measures, we find they are as 
‘follows :—(@) Chest. (2) Waist. (3) Depth 
of scy@on back. (4) Lengths to natural and 
waist. (5) Full length. (6) Style- 
‘Wack. (7) On to elbow and hand. 
LAcros st. (9) Front shoulder. 
And, if thonght de- 
| Of course these measures 
may be ‘sup plemented by any that may 
stiggest themselves to the cutter as likely 
to be of service to him in carrying out the 
customer’s-“whims; as, for instance, sup- 
posing the gentleman desires an extra large 
sleeve, by far the best way would be to 
take the size of the elbow and hand, which 
will at once give you a good idea at the 
time of cutting. 







In Measuring, 


Always go about it in a business-like and 
methodical manner. Have your plan of 
taking the measures clearly defined before 
you commence, as nothing is worse than 
for the customer to notice hesitation on the 
cutter’s part, as if he were thinking—* Let 
me see, which is the next measure?” It 
will be better for the inexperienced to care- 
fully practice whatever system of measuring 
he decides upon adopting, on his friends, 
and so get at home with the tape, and 
overcome that nervousness experienced by 
many at first. We will assume, then, the 


sivaseas 7 
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above plan hes been decided upon, and the 
customer is waiting to be measured, the 
material and style has been selected, and 
all the details entered in the order book. 
The cutter first takes the chest measure, 
which should be taken to agree with the 
customer's wishes, hence it is our invari- 
able custom to ask, when taking this, “ Do 
you like @ elese or easy fit?” when they 
will generally say, “ That is too tight,”’ or, 
** | like it pretty 
close,” amd so 
on ; amd by get- 
ting a know- 
ledge of his 
| Views Om are 
better able to 
produce &@ gar- 
nent im acecord- 
ance with his 
ideal. Now ask 
the gent to but- 
ton his coat and 
then put the 
tape over both 





shoulders, down 
in front of the 
arms, bringing 
it back to the 
centre of back 
and keeping it 
ciose up to the 

ttom of the 





ace at the 

Le : IslnY 

tow Sage i 4 
* 


and thes proceed to measure, calling ont 
each m order astaken. Thev should be en- 
tered im the order book bv the clerk . who 
ealls them back after you. so as to. avoid mis- 
takes. in the following order :—Depth of 








scye, A B; natural waist, A to the hollow of 
waist, on to fashion-waist (usually about 2 
inches lower) and then on to full length ; and 
on this the customer's taste should be care- 
fully consulted. Next, width of back wit!iarm 
at side; then raise the arm, bring it forward 
and bend it, so that the wrist is opposite 
the centre of the front of the figure, and 
continue the measure from centre of bach 
on to elbow and then to enfi {ca ns 


£ > - = 
hare te [= 
i ra torale 





ross chest, Ete | 
FE. Piware 2 Thee 
take the frout 
shoulder from A, * 
Figure 1. t Dof 
Figure 2. D is 
the level of the 
armpit, and may 
be got by pntting 
the finger under 
the arm and mea- 
suring down to the 
top of the finger 
or a pencil could 
be used in the same 
way. Now take 
over shoulder 
easure from 3B 
wer the shoulder 
at © and down to D 





wth these latter measures should be taken 
closely. In measuring, it is always ad- 
visable to carefally watch for any abnor- 
mality, such as “one side lower than the 
other.” “head very forward and back 
round,” “prominent blades,’ and so on. 


Now is the cutters opportunity, and it 9 
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depends very much on the skill and per- 
ception, as well as the capacity, to grasp 
your customer's wishes at this period that 
paves the way for after success. So our 
advice is, use your eyes as well as your 
tape, and enter the smallest detail in your 
order book that is likely in any way to aid 
| you; leave nothing to memory, for it is 
sure to fail you. 
As many may have to work from others’ 
| measures, we give a scale of measures from 
24 to 50 breast, arranged not so much with 





view of proportion as the result of practical_ 


experience :— 
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The application of these measures is as 
follows :— 


| 


First Operation. Diagram 1. 


Draw lines running at right angles to O, 

the one about 3 inches long and the other 

| ‘about 20. . Come down from O to 33, one- 
| third of the depth of seye, plus 4 inch— 
| this is really a matter of taste, and this 
rule, is merely given as a good guide, O to 

9 is the depth of scye; O to 17 is natural 
waist length, and O to 19 fashion waist 


| length. 
| “¢ Te : & 
| Ss 3 & 


te 
—_———;- 
F/AST OPERATION, DIA.I, 





i 





Second Operation. Diagram 2. 


Draw lines at right angles to the various 
stations previously found. Come in 1 inch 


at natural waist 17, and draw back seam 
from O to 1, and then mark off the various 
widths on the various lines ;, from O to 24 
is one-twelfth breast, minus } inch; from 
back seam at 34 to 74 is the width of back, 
plus 2 seams; from back seam on line 9 
mark off to 20 the half-chest measure, plus 
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2 inches; back seam to 9 is } breast ; point 
12 is found by measuring back from 20 the 

' aeross chest measnre; from 1 to 3, on line 
17, is one-cighteenth breast measure, and 
3 to 44 is 14 inches. 


Third Operation. Diagram 3. 


Come up from 2} }-ineh and shape back 
neck; draw shoulder seam from } to C and 
hollow it slightly between } and W; make. 


C B the same as 1 3, viz., one-eigtheenth 
breast; draw line fron: B to 17 and Riollow 
inch and complete back. 


sideseam of back } 
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shoulder measure ; and, by the remainder, 
sweep from, point 12, putting the finger on 
the tape af 1} inches above this, so that 





Then draw sidebody, advancing from B a 
trifle, now, using point B to sweep for 
the bottom of sidebody, square down from 








9 and hollow side- 
seam of forepart 


and sidebody 3. 


inch on either 





the actual pivot 
would be 13 inch- 
es above point 12; 
and then make 


side, as at 8} to ey 8 the third sweep 
94. The waist % Zé + at D. From F to 
may then be mea- i ¢ X D is } inch less 
sured up from1 to ¢ te than % C of the 
3, 44 to 8}, and 93 back. This leads 
to 214, allowing Sages er ass za on to the 

the same amount 

over the half waist THIRD OPERATION sie “ 
measure as was DIA.3 Operation. Dia 4. 
allowed at the Draft theshoul- 


chest. We now 
proceed with the 
front shoulder, 
which is found by 
a series of sweeps. 
Measure O to ? 
ot back, deduct it 
from the front 
shoulder measure 
and by the re- 
mainder sweep 
from point 12 in 
the direction in- 
dicated by first 
sweep F. Now 
add 1 inch to this 
quantity (this is 
for an ordinary 
figure) and sweep 
again from point 
20, as indicated 
by second sweep 
point F, and 
where these seg- 
ments intersect 





der seam, from F 
to D,  shghtly 
round —a_ very 
good plan is_ to 
draw a straight 
line from F to D 
and add about 4 
inch of round at 
about two-thirds 
across the seam 
from F. Now 
shape the scye, 
from D to G, let- 
ting it touch the 
line at G1} in- 
ches up from 12 
and at E, which 
is also 13 inches 
from 12; let it be 
well hollowed at 
H; a good plan is 


>) to measure across 
from the angle at 
12, inch. Let 
the back seye, be- 





tween E and B, be kept close up. It will 
be noticed there is a little taken out between 
the back and sidebody, at B; this should 


each other locates the neck point. For 
| the third sweep measure from A to W 
of the back and deduct it from the over- 
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be about } inch. We now come to the | the body part may now be completed by hol- 
, . ; lowing the waist at H, about Linch. This 
Fifth Operation. Diagram 5. | completes the system for the body part, 


the application of 
which to tiie va- 
rious Body Coats 
will be explained 
further on. 


Measure out, 
from F to V, one- 
twefth breast, less 
4 inch, or, if you 
have the neck 
measure, take } 
of the entire 
neck; from V to 
I is the same a- 
mount. Now draw 
breast line from V 
to 20 througlr 213 
to G. Line H Gis 
got by squaring 
across from the 


Sixth Operation. 
Skirts. 










© 


We now pro- 
ceed to draft the 
Skirt, and, as will 
be seen by the 
diagram, we have 
DS illustrated all 
bottom of side- styles, as by so 
body at right- doing it will great- 
angles to line O jo). ly facilitate mat- 
19. The draft of . = : ters when we come 
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to each garment, as wellasmake it quite plain 
to ourreaders. The system is as follows :— 
Square lines O F 9: O Fis parallel with 
the line drawn through natural waist in 
previous diagrams of the body part, the top 
edge should be rounded as much as the 
forepart and sidebody is hollowed, less 4 
inch, and ‘about 1 inch allowed for fulness ; 
now square down to 9, 9 inches ; come out 
from 9, 1 inch; and draw line from F 
through I to D, as shown, and round over 
the prominence of seat } inch. ‘This may, 
of course, be increased if the seat is very 
prominent, but, as a general rule, this is 
thoroughly practical and safe. It will be 
noticed that no difference is made in any 
of these Skirts in that part which is boumded 
by G F D—that part requiringgto fit the 
same in even such extreme styles as a 
Livery Greatcoat and a gentleman’s Dress 
Coat—the only variation required is in 
the amount of crinoline or dtapery at the 
sides ; for it will be readily perceived that 
the fronts of all kinds of Skirts must run in 
harmony with the forepart, hence the alte- 
rations illustrated in this Diagram 6 are 
done with the view of producing va- 
rying degrees of fulness in the different 
styles. 


The Morning Coat Skirt. 


The run of the Morning Coat Skirt is quite 
a matter of taste, some liking them cut 


away very sharply, whilst others consider. 


the style shown as the best taste, and as 
avoiding those extremes of style which 
always make a garment conspicuous, In 
making up, it is advisable to put a facing 
down the front and to leave a good plait 
in the lining over the hip, putting that part 
from F to G on quite plain, and nicely dis- 
tributing the fulness from G to a point just 
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the hip. The round opposite 1 should also 
be worked forward on to the hips. 


The Dress Coat Skirt 


As shown by dotted line is very little diffe- 
rent in general outline from the Morning 
Coat, for, with the exception of the front 
being dropped a little at E, the top and 
back are the same. The length of the Skirt 
of a Dress Coat should be about 1 or 2 
inches less than the fashion waist of a coat, 
such as, for instance, 19, 36. The width of 
the strap should be cut 1} inches at EB 
and a trifle wide at A; the length from A 
to B should be one-third of the width from 
F to E and not including the width of lapel 
in either case, which comes to the end of 
the strap of a Dress Coat Skirt. The width 
of the bottom, from D to C, should be made 
about 1 inch less than half the distance 
from E to F, making this rather more in 
the smaller sizes and rather less in the 
larger sizes. These Skirts are generally 
lined throughout with the same cloth as the 
coat is made from, except when silk is 
desired, which is lighter, and more 
striking. The pockets are generally put in 
plaits, and are not unfrequently made from 
white silesia to prevent any possibility of 
the black soiling the white gloves which 
may be put in thenf. The front edge is 
usually slightly rounded; and we hear that 
the latest style in the West-End is to round 
away the corner, at C, in the style of a 
Morning Coat. 


Skirt for Naval Uniforms, 
Of both the Full Dress and Undress type, 


_ are of this class, with the exception that 


they are rather shorter, and the opening at 
waist or length of strap should be made 
one-fifth of the total size of waist, being 
fixed at that proportion by the official regu- 
lations published by the Admiralty. 


Ve : above A, and so landing the fulness over 
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The Coatee Skirt 


Is the same as for the Dress Coat, with the 
exception of being made shorter and heavier, 
being generally made to come just aboye the 
bend of the knee. The length may be 
taken on diagram, as at H I, and the strap 
should also be made a 4-of-an-inch wider. 
A sword flap should be put on the centre of 
Skirt 11 inches long, pointed in the centre 
towards the back and with a point at top 
and bottom. Buttons are plugged through, 
opposite each point, and the Skirt is always 
lined through with cloth; but we shall 
refer to these later on. The next type of 
Skirt is 


The Shooting Coat, or Gamekeeper’s Skirt. 





It will be readily perceived that as 
pockets are placed on the hips and plenty 
of fulness required in the skirt, more 
drapery must be allowed on in order to 
meet these requirements. We raise the 
front, at O, 14 inches. Many people have 
an idea that it will affect the plaits, but 
such is a mistaken notion, for so long as no 
yariation is made between G and F the 
skirts will fit the same; and the only diffe- 
rence in the fitting produced, by raising the 
front 14 inches at O, will be to throw a fold 
of surplus cloth about the region of H. 
The front is generally kept very forward, 
the general outline being formed by the 
dot and dash line, and marked “ shooting.” 





The Frock Skirt. 


This includes Clerical, Gent's D.B. Frock, 
Coachman’s, Groom's, Police Tunic, Fire- 
man’s ditto, Huntsman’s Frock, and in 
fact any skirt of moderate length wanted to 
hang level in front and not too full at the 
sides. These skirts may be produced by 
coming up from O 24 inches, and forming 








| 
| 
| 








the part untouched behind that. There 
are two methods of getting a satisfactory 
run to the front. The one is by placing 
the forepart in a closing position and run- 
ning the front of skirt in a continuous line 
with forepart; the other is to place one 
arm of the square on F and come as much 
above 2} as 23.is above point O, and then 
drawing the front by the other arm. The 
length of front, side, and back should all 
agree, in order to get a satisfactory run to 
the bottom. 








The Military Tunic Skirt 


Is not required quite so full as this latter, 
still it is of the same stamp. Sufficient 
drapery, however, will be provided by draw- 
ing the top as described for the Shooting 
Coat, viz., coming up from O 13 or 2 inches 
and giving a very little extra spring in front, 
and arranging the rest accordingly. The 
official regulations issued by the War Office 
state that the length of skirts for tunics 
shall be 9 or 10 inches, according to rank, 
for a man 5 feet 9 inches; and varying 
4 inch for every inch in height. 


The Livery Great Coat 


And Top Frock is a very full skirt, and can 
be best produced by coming up from 3} to 
34 from point O, by which to get the run 
of waist seam and front edge. The Jength 
of these skirts varies as follows :—Groom’'s, 
well above the top boots, no flaps or pockets 
at waist; coachman's, to the middle of the 
top of top boots, with flaps and pockets at 
hips; footmen, longer still, reaching nearly 
to the ankle, with pockets in the pleats, and 
of course without flaps at the waist. It is 
always best to take these skirts from the | 
crease edge of the material, or large wheel- 
pieces will be necessary, and as the above 
plan is quite as economical as any other, if 


skirt seam, to nothing at G, and leaving not more so, it should be universally prac- 
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ticed, its advantages being apparent to the 
most unobservant eye. It is customary 
with these coats, as in fact all Frock Coats, 
to leave an inlay all down the front, which 
makes a nice edge, and forms a kind of 
facing to fell or stitch the lining to. It is 
hardly necessary for us to remark that 
Frock Coat skirts are inyariably left plain 
round the bottom, i.e., either with a raw or 
turned-in edge, but with no stitching or 
binding along that part; still, as these 
pages will doubtless be read by a good 
many novices, we note points which to the 
advanced cutter may appear superfluous. 
Our experience goes to prove that things of 
this sort are very valuable to young men, 
and help them to grasp the details of high- 
class tailoring more readily than theygould 
if such points were omitted. THE bottoms 
of the skirts of Morning Coats are frequently 
finished in the same way—the stitching on 
the edge terminating with the facing—but 
this is not an invariable rule, and in the 
case of bound edges the binding is always 
carried round the bottom. It only now re- 
mains for us to explain 


The Back Skirts. 


These are very simple, yet there should 
be a distinct method of arranging them, 
the most reliable plan being as follows :— 
Come out from J 14 inches, and draw a line 
from K through this point as long as skirt 
is required. Square across from point 14 
by dotted line to L, and so make point L a 
trifle lower than J, and thus avoid the 
buttons coming above the back tack. Con- 
tinue the back at J L. down to M and N, 
leaving sufficient for the pleat beyond L N, 
and letting it point upwards at L—1} inch 
is a very good quantity. This should also 
be left on the back of all the skirts from F 
toD. In making up, the back skirts should 
be lined, and the lining putin slightly tight 
round the bottom edge, so as to make the 














- skirts curl inwards. 














Many fancy this result 
can be obtained by stay tape being put up 
the back of plaits; such, however, is a 
mistake, as it is more than likely to cause 
them to curl outwards, so that the stay tape 
should only be put up the back skirts fair, 
or bad results will follow. 








Sleeves. 





Seventh Operation. 


There are few portions of a garment that 
give the cutter in daily practice more 
trouble than sleeves, for they must fit the | 
seye, and be put in in the position intended, | 
and at the same time the scye must be | 
made to fit the wearer, or some special | 
provision made in the sleeves for any devi- 
ation in the body part. 


The Sleeve System. Diagram 7. 


’ As we believe the safest plan on which 
any sleeve system can be worked is to take 
stich measures from the scye as will enable |/ 
us to produce a sleeye to fit and be in 
harmony jyith it, and, as the pitch or hang 
of sleeves has a very great effect on both 
their comfort and appearance, it will be 
necessary for us to clearly define where the 
seams should be pitched, so that the sleeves 
shall fit as we intended them. 

We begin by measuring across from 
centre of back at C to front of scye at D, 
and deduct from it the width of back A to 
B; this remaining quantity agrees with O 
to 5 of Diagram 9. This can also be got 
by squaring up from the depth of seye line 
by the most backward part of the seye and 
measuring the distance between that line 
and the one in front. Now mark the pitch 
of the forearm seam, about ? of an inch 
above the level of bottom of scye. Now 
mark the pitch for the hindarm also to 
taste, say, at the sidebody seam. Then 








apply the square, with one arm resting on 4 
APs. = dite 
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the back pitch and the other against the 
front pitch, and arrange the arm at E in 
the position it is desired the sleeve shall 
hang when finished; and whatever figure is 
opposite the front pitch at D should be used 
to find the top of hindarm, by measuring 
Up, as from 5 to 1, and squaring across to 
9. Now measure the distance between the 
two pitches, as from F to D, in a straight 
line, and measure across this distance, as 


Diagram 7. 


from 1 to 9; the round of the sleeve giving 
quite sufficient for fulness. Next divide 
this quantity in half, which finds point 44 ; 
and half of this again gives point 24 on line 
19. It now only remains to form sleeve 
head by points thus obtained. Now measure 
off the lengths of sleeve required, as per 
measures taken to elbow and wrist, and 
make the widths to taste or customer's 
wishes, which, in the absence of any other 


asi 








and better guide, make the width at elbow 
inch less than quarter-breast measure, and 
the cuff one-sixth of breast—making the 
quantities a trifle larger than the divisions 
given in the smaller sizes and a trifle 
smaller in the larger sizes. Hollow the 
forearm at elbow 1 inch, and then apply 
the width, as given above, from this hol- 


_lowed part; bring the cuff to the line at 


bottom, and square the bottom from the 


OPERATION. 


elbow at 9 and wrist 64. 


The Underside 


Should now be marked by measuring rownd 
the scye between the two pitches, and ap- 
plymg this quantity across from 5 to 7%; 
and, if the seye is intended to fit moderately 
close up to the figure, hollow the underside 
sleeve below the dotted lines at 5 a trifle 





mm. 


! 
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less than the forearm pitch is above the 
bottom of seye, and then continue upwards 
to point 7%, slightly rounding it as shown. 
This completes the system for the normal 
scye, and is as self-adjusting as most 
systems, allowing full scope for variations 
in the width of back; for, in the event of a 








narrower back being used, the depth of 
forearm is increased as well as the amount 
of fulness, both qualities which must com- 
mend themselves to every thoughtful cutter. 
But no sleeves will fit as clean and well as 
when the scye is cut to come just at the 
natural juncture of the arm and body. 


Deviations for Abnormalities. 


As many cutters have to ent from others 
measures we purpose giving them a short 
list of the various abnormalities stating what 
additions or substractions to make from the 
sectional measures given in the scale on 
page 8 in order to adapt it to the special 
customer they are cutting for. 

Although we have given definite quanti- 
ties in every case, yet they can only be 
\ taken as illustrating the general principle, 
“as the actual variation to make must 
always be in accordance with the degree of 
abnormality that exists in the customer, and 
which if the measures are taken as advised, 
will of themselves show that degree. At 
the same time it will prove a very useful 
lesson to those who take the measures as 
previously laid down, as it will show them 
several points where alterations should be 
made, whieh they would otherwise overlook, 
though these are really prepared to assist 
those who are cutting by the seale of pro- 
portionate sizes, and have not the oppor- 
tunity to take their own measures. 


Stooping.—Diagrams 8 and 9. 


The stooping figure is longer and broader 
in the back and shorter and narrower in the 
front. ‘The head and shoulders are mere 
forward, and the blade bones are more 
prominent, whilst the arm hangs in a more 
forward position, This requires the back 
longer and broader and the front shorter 
and narrower, and the seve more forward. 





These alterations will be met if we shorten 
front shoulder measure + of an inch and 
add # only instead of 1 inch to sweep for 
the neck point ; and 4 an inch to the depth of 
scye, and take out a trifle more between back 
and sidebody at back seye; make the back 
a bare } of an inch wider, and the front the 
same amount narrowed ; do not give quite 





so much spring at bottom of sidebody and 
skirt, and make the sleeve more forward 
hanging, whilst the collar will require a 
shorter crease edge and therefore a rela- 
tively longer fall edge. It is not necessary 
to round the backseam, as itis preferable to 
take out more than usual between back and 
sidebody at top. 


Erect.—Diagrams 10, and 11. 
This figure has the opposite characteris- 
tics, generally speaking, of the stooping 


figure and may be met by the following alter- 
ations: Lengthen front shoulder + inch and 
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add 14 instead of 1 to sweep for the neck 
point; shorten back } inch add spring it 
out at the top of back neck of back seam a 
trifle ; leave back and sidebody the same at 
top of sideseam, giving the preference to 
a little less suppression between back 
and sidebody at toy of sideseam ; make the 
back a bare 4+ of an inch narrower and the 
front a bare 4 of an inch wider; give a 
a trifle more spring to the bottom of side- 
body and skirt, and make the sleeve to 
hang a trifle more backward, whilst the 





collar will require a shorter fall edge and 
longer crease edge than ordinarily ; and in 
making up the front, the round should be 
carefully worked back over the prominence 
of nipple. It is really the extra promi- 
nence of the chest which necessitates the 
sweeping of 14 more than front shoulder, 
instead of 1 inch, and not because extra 
lengths of front edge is needed for the erect 
figure. The 1} so added really amounts toa 
wedge let in across the front to provide 
room for the prominence of chest, and 
which, if the garment is to fit snug in the 
front, must be drawn in and shrunk away. 


Corpulency.—Diagram 12. 


Add on 4 of disproportion at under arm 
seam, and add the same amount and the 
length of forepart at front, and then round- 
ing it away at bottom. The remaining 4 
goes on the front. It will always be as well 
to remember in dealing with corpulent 











figures, that they generally, but not always, 
carry their shoulders rather backward, are 
rather flat in the back, are somewhat erect 
or shorter in the back, as if to connter- 
balance the increase of size which takes 
place mostly in the front, whilst if the 


figure is at all short and the degree of 


corpulence great, it will be found they are 
short in neck. All these characteristic 
figures are provided for in the scale 
to be found on page 8, to the extent 
of the corpulency there given. But as 





we can only give what we should expect to 
find under certain circumstances, it will be 
as well for everyone to take their measures 
on the customer, and theu make provision 
for the corpulencyas explained for Diagrams 
76 and 77, as all the other poimts will be 
provided for in the measures taken on the 
customer. 


Slender Waists, Diagram 13. 


Reduce the size } at the under arm seam, 
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and take off the remaing 3 at the front, 
whilst it will be found advantageous to take 
out a fish at side of waist as shown. 


Long Neck and Sloping Shoulders.— 
Diagram 14. 


Add 4, 2, or 3 an inch (according to the 
extent of the abnormality) to the front 
shoulder measure, and the depth of seye, 





leaving the over shoulder the same, whilst! 
% will be better than 1 inch to sweep for 
the neck point from the front edge. 
Short Neck and Square Shoulders, 
Diagram 15, 


Reverse the above alterations, viz., 
shorten the depth of scye and the front 





shoulder, leave the over shoulder the same, 
whilst the amount should be 44°vather than 
1 inch to sweep for the neck point. 














Forward Shoulders.—Diagram 16. 


Reduce the width across chest a trifle, 








say } or 2, and add to the width of back the 
same amount. 


Backward Shoulders.—Diagram 17. 
Increase the width across chest, and 





reduce the width of back, being the reverse 
of the above alteration. 


Prominent Blades.—Diagram 18. 
Take out more between back and side- 
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body at both top and bottom, say } at top, 


and # at bottom on waist line. 


Flat Blades.—Diagram 19. 
Take out less between back and sidebody, 





say 4 less at top and } less at bottom. 


Very Hollow at Waist, a kind of bending 
backwards.—Diagram 20. 


Come in more from construction line at 


natural waist to back, say 1} or 1} instead 


of 1 inch. 
Very Flat at Waist. 














Diagram 21. 
Come in less from construction line at 








waist to back seam, say } or } instead of 
1 inch, 


Short Waists, 


As a general rule, it will be found that a 
person shortwaisted will also be square on 
the shoulders, but not necessarily so; still 
it will be advisable to make the garment 4 
trifle squarer in the shoulders or shorter in 


Diagram 22. 








the neck for persons of this type. The 
alterations we frecommend for this figure 
would be to shorten the depth of seye and 
front shoulder 4 of an inch for every inch 
the customer is short in the waist, whilst 
the measures will naturally work out the 
garment shorter in the body and bring the 
spring for the hips higher. 





Long Waists.—Diagram 23. 


The reverse of the above will generally 
be found correct, viz., lengthen the depth 





of seye on the back and the front shoulder 
measures 4 of the extent the figure is long 
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in the waist. but as we have before stated, 
this does not necessarily follow, and the 
cutter must use his judgment, if he does not 
take the full set of measures to help him in 
this direchon. 


To produce Ease in the Scye. 


If the shoulders are only large, it will 
generally be found sufficient to deepen the 
scye } and advance the seye }, diagram 24 ; 





but if theseustomer has a great objection to 
the seye touching him at all, add } an inch 
to the over shoulder measure, } of an inch 





fees sbochdc:. and sweep by 3 mswead 
27. This will be found 











small in circumference for the arm, such as 
would be produced if the scye points of 
shoulders were too low and the two above 
correct, diagram 26. So that in producing 
a remedy it will be necessary to find the 





cause of the evil and remedy seeordamety. 
whilst the method we have given shove. and 
illustrated on diagram 27, shoald only be 
adopted when all the others have failed, as 
it will produce a fold across the chest from 
the front of scye, and consequently will not 








&t- still ic is wery oseful for a special pur- 
there are « large number of 
customers who care very much more for 
ease st this particular part than style or 
. We treat more fully of these 

ities further on, but give here a 

beie? resem, so that students of these arti- 
cles may know the deviations to make in 
entting by taking the proportionate mea- 
sures for the breast as given in the scale. [ 
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LAPELS.—PLATE 1. 





These adjuncts to a coat may be described 
as that part which is added to the front of 
the coat beyond its actual centre, which 
would only allow the garment to fasten with 
hooks and eyes; hence all garments that 
do not fasten in that way have lapels to 
them. Laples may be divided into two 
parts, viz., those that are cut on the fore- 
part and growing to it, and those that are 
cut off. It is with the latter we shall deal 
with more particularly. A few remarks 
however connected with the former ought 
not to be omitted. It is always well to 
remember that the front edge of any coat 
should be either originally cut, or so manipu- 
lated by the workman as to be quite straight, 
and any round that is added should be care- 
fully worked back on to the breast; hence 
in order to get a nice roundness at that 
part, many cut their coats with a long and 
round front edge, which has to be worked 
up with the view of producing an effect, so 
that whatever style of front is adopted, it 
ll be necessary to adapt the lapel to it, 
and. if need be, take out a cut as is usual 
wah DBs of s great deal of surplus 
length will show itself on the outer edge ; 
and im the adjustment of this lies the whole 
art of cutting lapels. But to this we shall 
refer presently in showing the practical 
application to the diagrams. 


Diagram 29. 


This shows the style of lapel more 
generally used in the provinces, and may be 
looked upon more as an illustration of style 
than embodying a system; the silk facing 
is brought to the end of the holes, there 
being usually 3 in the lapel, the top one 
ramning with the end of lapel. The great 
point, of course, in connection with this is 
to get it stylish and smart and avoid any 
tendency to a heavy appearance. The 


will be 


Dress Coat Lapel. 











collar might, if anything, be brought lower 
with advantage; as will be noticed, it is 
made to turn very low, the fourth hole being 
consequently omitted. 


Diagrams 31 and 34 


Show how this is cut, and, as will be seen, 
the sewing-to edge is cut almost straight, 
+ of an inch being hollowed, which is done 
with the view of giving sufficient on the 
outer edge to lie nicely on the breast; for 
present, style the widths at the various parts 
are as follows: 14 or 13 at bottom, 23 or 
23 at the widest part, and 23 at top, 
measuring in a slanting direction. The 
length is obtained by measuring the length 
of forepart and strap of skirt as shown in 
diagram 29, and shortening the lapel a good 
inch. In order to get a nice clean edge, 
it is always advisable to cut it in the 
manner shown in diagram 34, which is 
arranged with the lower part cut on the 
crease, the dotted line showing the actual 
size of the lapel; the large V shown at top 
is stoated up; as it is arranged to come 
just on one side it does not show, and the 
edge is thus much thinner than 
could be arranged in any other way ; this 
is of great value when the edges are 
corded and stitched behind, as is so popular 
at present when worsted material is used, 
as it renders the putting on of the cord and 
stitching very much easier than if the edge 
was thicker. 


very 


For Livery Coatees 


This is very important, at least we once 
found it so to our cost, for it fell to our 
duty to turn a raw edge into a bluff one for 
this class of coat; in wear the raw edge 


‘had frayed out and looked anything but 


satisfactory. The style of lapel adopted for 
these is much the same as illustrated on 


— 





| diagram 29, only of course minus the silk ‘ 
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breast facings. and to have three holes 
below and twe above the turn. and cut rather 
heavier, (c.. wader. 


Roll Collar Dress Coat, Diagram 30. 


It is difiemlt to say which is the part 
that is the most important im this style, the 
lapel or collar, for, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the lapel is made up principally of 
the collar. A reference to the diagram 
will resdily explain our meaning. From 
which it will be gathered we cut these the 
same way as the old-fashioned Dress vests. 
The lapel seam in this case is of no 
other wse than for style and to carry it to 
the bottom ; so that it might just as well be 
cut om the forepart, im fact, it often is done 
so and the strap of skirt carried through to 
the front. Some contend it would be very 
much better to make all roll collar Dress 
coats single-breasted. claiming an advantage 
for this style in being able to fasten it at 
waist in putting on an overgarment ; 
be that as it may, present fashion dic- 
tates D.B., with lapel seam and buttons 
on either side, and gentlemen are very slow 
to change; the distance M D is cut just 
long enough to allow the seam to come well 
above the turn. Our diagram illustrates 
the present style of facing, these with 
black Moiré, which is brought right to the 
edge. The collar is produced by the system 
given on page 22, so that it will be un- 
necessary for us to repeat the illustrations 


be Te wiven. 
The Top Frock Lapel, Diagram 32. 


As this coat buttons very high, it is 
necessary to allow extra length on the outer 
edge, to allow it to turn freely. The dotted 
line shows the straight line to which the 
forepart will have to come, the round being 
pressed back to the centre of breast; the 
top edge of lapel is sprung out about 1 inch 
at top, which will have the same effect as if 
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a wedge had been let in the outer edge at 
at turn. The width of this may be made, 8 
top, 34 centre, and 24 bottom. The bottom 
edge at waist seam, as will be seen, is cut 
to agree with that part, a point which must 
never be overlooked, or the waist seams will 
not come together when the garment is 
buttoned. 
Diagram 35. 


Shows a Frock coat lapel, suitable to bntton 
three. The dotted line is the straight line. 
and it has the sewing-to edge sight) 
rounded instead of hollow, and eonseqnent.y 
there is less length on the outer edge. = 
not being necessary, as the coat 
turn so high. The two principles to be 
understocd in lapel cuttings are= Bret, « 
round sewing to edge produces a shert 
outer edge, and a hollow sewing to edge 
produces a long outer edge ; second, a coat 
turning high requires more length than a 
coat rolling low, and vice versa. 
instructions, the cutter will be enabled to 
produce that style of lapel to meet the 
requirements of each coat. The width of a 
Frock coat lapel as worn at present, is 24 
at top, 24 to 3 at breast, and 2 to 2} at 
waist. Some like them heavier than others, 
but the heavier ones are not looked upon as 
being nearly as smart as the lighter ones. 
A good deal of variation in the style of a 
coat can be introduced by the run of the 
outer edge of the top of lapel; some firms 
keep them straight, while others approve of 
a decided round at that part. 


The Livery Overcoat Lapel, Dia. 33. 


All garments of this class which fasten 
right up to the throat, have the lapels cut 
exactly by forepart; the top is cut down in 
the opposite direction to that usually done. 
The reason for this is, the top button 
should always be ararnged for the collar to 
just slip under it as shown in diagram ; it 


loess pos 


is cut about 23 wide at top, and 2} at 


eee 





With these * 

















bottom, and drawn straight between these 
two points. This same system applies to 


Naval Full Dress Uniform. 


Lapels, which are made with a stand 
collar and fastening to the throat, are not 
cut nearly so heavy as those just described, 
and are pointed up at top, the width begin 
about the same as for the Dress coat, 
diagram 31, and are cut on the same plan 
as described for diagram 33. 


Hints in General. 


In draughting any lapel that has a turn 
at all, it is always advisable to fold it back 
and chalk round it to see if the shape and 
style is the same as desired, as they 
frequently appear quite different when 
turned over and the collar put to it, to what 
they do when eut. Care should also be 
taken to get the collar ends to run in unison 
with the top of lapel, as many an otherwise 
good coat is spoiled by careiessness at this 
part. Those cutters who take a pride in 
their work and endeavour to infuse as much 
style in their coats as possible, are most 
particular about these points. We should 
do well to follow im their foosteps, as 
nothing in the shape of style looks worse 
than a lack of harmony between the various 
parts of a garment, and especially so when 
they occupy such a prominent position as 
do the lapels and collars of, say, a Frock 
coat. 


COLLARS.—PLATE 2. 
Diagrams 36 to 42. 


It is quite unnecessary we should enter 
inte an argument to show the important 
part a collar plays in the fit of a coat, as 
anyone who has had the least experience in 
tailoring knows that. There is one point, 
however, on which a little explanation may 
be beneficial, and that is the reason why 
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collars should always be put on slightly 
long in the hollow of the gorge. It is a 
generally acknowledged rule in tailoring, 
that all-round seams should be slightly 
fulled on, and all hollow ones held tight or 
strained out. The reason for this is, that as 
a cirele increases or diminishes in diameter, 
so does the cireumference vary, and as the 
seam taken off the gorge increases the 
length, so the seam taken off the collar 
decreases it, the circle in the former being 
enlarged and in the latter reduced ; and in 
order to avoid the collar being in any 
degree tight, it must be put on long to 
allow for this natural consequence of 
seaming a round edge to a hollow one, 


The Ordinary Coat Collar, Diagram 37. 


The system we here give is one of the 
best known to the trade, and from practical J, 
experience we can confidently recommend 
it, as it is based on sound principles and ¢ 
requires only the smallest amount of mani- 
pulation. All collars of this class, as will 
be readily understood, consist of two parts, 
the stand and the fall, the stand consist- 
ing of that part which comes from the coat 
up a certain distance on the neck of the 
wearer. The neck of the coat—or what 
will be readily understood as the collar seam 
—is located to come to the 7th vertebre of 
the spine, and the collar stand is usually 
made to come about 1} inches above that, 
more or less. The fall is fixed entirely to 
taste, and may be made wider or narrower 
according to fashion. For a morning coat 
or jacket, the present style depth is about 
13, and it is to such dimensions the collar, 
as illustrated in diagram 37, is drawn. 

This system is by no means a new one, 
but rather one of those old and tried friends 
which have proved so highly satisfactory as 
to render it unnecessary to seek a better. 
It answers all the requirements of an ever 
varying practice. The mode of drafting is 
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as follows :—After fixing the height at which 
it is desired the coat shall turn, mark up 
from the hollow of the gorge a trifle less 
than the height of stand desired as at O, 
say 1 inch for 1} stand, and draw line M C 
through 0; now come down from C to B 
the difference between the height of stand 
and depth of the fall, which in this case is 
3 an inch only, and draw line from B to O ; 
this finds the crease row or the part of the 
collar which comes to the top when the 
collar is finished; now come down from 
B to A the height of the stand required, and 
draw the sewing on edge of collar fromr A 


. through the hollow of gorge part N, and 


allowing a trifle of overlap at D; now 
measure up from B to G the depth of fall 
and shape the collar end at F to the style 
desired, which is best done by turning the 
lapel back and marking round it on the 
forepart, the style of step deemed good 
taste. Great care should be exercised in 
this, as it is without doubt the most promii- 
nent feature in the coat when finished, and 
one that readily shows whether good or bad 
taste has been displayed in shaping it. 
Having marked up from D to F, draw G to 
F ; the back should be placed at A, and the 
collar at A B made to run with it, the fall 
at G B being allowed sufficient spring for it 
to turn over nicely. 


Overcoat Cape Collar, Diagram 38. 


With the view of illustrating the adaptation 
of the system to a collar with a very heavy 
fall, we have prepared this diagram, as it 
shows in a very ready manner one of the 
principles of the system, viz., the deeper the 
fall the longer the fall edge hecomes, a 
feature which will readily commend itself 
to the common sense of all ; it is worked in 
precisely the same way as just described, so 
that it is quite unnecessary we should 
repeat, the various stations being marked 
with the same letters. 
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Dress Coat Collar, Diagram 41, 


This shows its working for a coat rolling 
very low, and requiring what is known as 
a commanding collar. As will be seen, the 
fall edge of this is very much shorter than 
either of the others, a very essential part of 
any collar suitable for a Dress Coat. Asa 
general rule itis always better to err on 
the side of a too long fall edge to a collar, 
but this is not in accordance with Dress 


“Coat requirements, it being always neces- 


sary to keep it fairly short on the fall edge. 
Sailor Collar, Diagram 42. 


This collar is cut by putting the back and 
foreparts with the shoulders closed, L K 
being the back seam and the centre of the 
collarl K Lis the width across the back, 
which may be regulated to taste; I is the 
the point at which itis desired to mect in 
the front. The collar can be raised accord- 
ing to taste in the details of shape, &e., but 
the principle of cutting them are as shown, 


The Stand Collar. Diagram 40. 


These collars which are put on garments 
to fasten up to the neck, may all be cut 
from one standard pattern, by varying the 
length at back and the height at top. The 
two styles generally used im this way are 
the stand collar and the Prussian collar. 
The system for cutting the former is as 
follows: Draw line A E, and mark off the 
length of collar desired ; come up from E 
to’D 1 or 1} inches, and round the sewing 
to edge trom D to join the line A E about 
half-way ; mark up from A to B the height 
desired at the back, and D to H the height 
desired in front, and draw top edge from 
H to B; the front at H is receded about 3 
an inch from a line drawn at right angles 
to AE. The system for producing 
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The Prussian Collar Dia. 39. 


Isas follows: Draw line A E the length of 
collar desired; come up from E to D 1 


inch, and draw the sewing to edge from D> 


to A, hollowing it to about half-way across 
from Ato E. Mark the height of stand 
required, as from A to B, and draw the 
crease edge as shown, regulating the width 
of front to taste; the fall is then added 
below this, as at G F. This style of collar 
is frequently used for Clerical and Livery 
garments, especially for Livery Overcoats. 
These are generally lined in the stand and 
just-on the edge of fall, wide enough to 
take the stitching, in which case the stand 
is cut the same as the stand collar, diagram 
40. In dealing with Livery Overcoats it is 
always well to remember the gorge must be 
lowered a seam on the left side, or it will 
not button up to the neck in a clean 
manner. 


The Collar Lining 


Is best cut from the cross of the material, 

+ lengthways of the material, or the up 
api down. If there is a face to the cloth, 
the way of the “ charlie” should be made 
to ren down. as from Gto A. The impor- 
tance of this will soon be seen if the collar 
is folded over at the crease row, and the 
fall and stand rubbed between the finger 
and thumb, when the fall, having the pile 
running opposite to that of the stand, will 
keep it in position. 


The Collar Canvas, Diagram 35. 


Some may think this can be put in any 
way, but we hold it is highly essential it 
should be put in the way we are about to 
deseribe, if we wish to have both ends of 
the collar retain the same shape. The fine 


lines represent the threads of the canvas, 
and, as will be seen, it is joined in the 


centre, that being the only method of 
getting both ends of the collar to have the 
canvas the same; as will be seen, the 
threads run straight from N to P, and on 
the bias in all other parts. In stitching 
the stand, it should be remembered the 
purpose for which it is done is to impart a 
firmness or stiffness at that part, and that 
the padding in the fall is done with the 
view of making it curl inwards. We only 
point this out as we have seen many men 
do it apparently without any idea of what 
was its purpose, and to make it a custom 
of padding the stand as well as the fall. 


Hints in General. 


A stooping figure requires a longer fall 
edge and shorter crease row than the 
normal, whilst the erect requires a longer 
crease row and shorter fall edge. ‘The 
stooping figure allows the collar being put 
on shorter, and the erect one longer, than 
the normal. A straight-cut shoulder re- 
quires a very long collar, and a crooked 
one will bear a rather short one if the 
shortness is pnt on in the right place; by 
shortness in this case, we mean less fulness 
than would be put on in a normal shoulder. 
but by no means contraction. 

This, we think, pretty well exhausts the 
subject of collars from the cutter’s point of 
view; and in drawing this subject to a 


close, we would repeat this as a very im-. 


portant item: always avoid a short collar, 
as it is more fruitful in producing defects 
than any other part of the coat and may be 
justly looked upon as the key to the 
garment. 


Morning Coats. Diagram 28, Plate 3. 


Probably there is no garment the present- 
day cutter is called upon to cut more fre- 
quently than the Morning Coat; it is 
undoubtedly the coat of the period, used 
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the same for all occasions be they grave or 
gay. ‘The funeral or the wedding is alike 
attended in the Morning Coat. There is 
great scope for varying it to suit the taste 
of all classes, not only in the height of 
buttoning, the run of the front, but even 
the length is subject to considerable varia- 
tion ; so much so, that there can scarcely 
be considered a correct length in the same 
sense as we should speak of the regulation 
for a Frock or Dress Coat. The young 
man, the old man, the business man, and 
the professional, all wear the Morning 
Coat, therefore little wonder that the styles 
are as varied as the classes who adopt them. 
From the costermonger who indulges in 
his “pearlies ’ and velvet corners to his 
pockets, to the prince with his neatly bound 
three-button Morning Coat, there is a very 
wide range, whilst all the intermediate 
styles are variations of this trifle or that 


w., detail, and so developing a special shape or 


fashion and almost making a distinct gar- 
ment. Seeing, then, the wide popularity 
of these coats, we felt it was one of the 
most important garments dealt with in the 
“Guide,” and one that we ought to give 
a special prominence to. To meet this 
effectually, the first thing to be done 
was to draw a diagram to the half inch 
scale, so as to convey to our readers a good 
embodiment of style in the various parts, 
every detail being brought out in the 
clearest possible manner; and in order 
that the holes and breast pocket should 
appear on the left forepart, we have 
reversed the diagram, preferring to draft 
towards rather than from us. We will now 
turn our attention to 


The System. Diagram 77. 


Commence by drawing line A B, A X; 
A to B is one-sixth neck, or, if you have 
no idea of the size of the neck, one-sixth 


| 
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of the half breast will do, as it is really 
little more than a question of style, and 
any variation of this part would be adjusted 
in the forepart. Still, it is always advisable 
to produce garments harmonious in every 
detail if we possibly can, and we think that 
end can be best obtained by fixing A to B 
at one-sixth of the neck, which for this 
purpose may be fixed at one-sixth less than 
the half breast: thus 18, less one-sixth, 3, 
is 15, which would be about the size of 
neck for most men of 36 breast, at any rate 
near enough for our purpose here. Now 
raise point B one-fourth distance A to B 
above the straight dotted line, and draw the 
back neck; A to N is the depth of seye, 9; 
A to Cis 4 inch more than one-third the 
depth of seye, but as this is a matter of taste, 
it may be raised or lowered without in any 
way affecting the fit, as its use is only to 
fix the shoulder seam slope. At present it 
is considered good taste to keep this rather 
high, as it gives a square-shouldered, 
military appearance, and at the same time 
apparently increases the length of waist. 
The division we have given is just a medium 
style, calculated to suit the majority, and 
devoid of those extremes which invariably 
do more to defeat good taste in a garment 
than to make it especially stylish. We 
merely mention this, as we have seen many 
coats cut in leading West-End firms, where 
the level of shoulder has been fixed at 14 
only down from A, and, needless to say. 
produced a very extreme garment. A to E 
is the natural waist length, and on to X 
the fashion length of waist. Now square 
across lines C M, N G, and E L, by line 
A X; come in from E to 17 from 3} to 1 
inch, aecording as the customer is very 
hollow or flat in the back, and draw back 
seam as shown, slightly hollowing it at 9. 
The effect of coming in from E to 17 is 
really to lengthen the back balance—a 
feature experience has shown necessary 
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with body coats, in order to get them to sit 
snug and close to the waist at the back, 
with figures at all hollow in the back. Now 
measure off the width of the back about 1 
inch below the line C M, allowing two seams, 
when working from measures taken direct 
on your customer, but not when working 
from the scale, as they have already been 
added in it; now measure across from 4 to 
G on the depth of seye line, the half chest 
measure plus the allowance for ease, seams, 
&e. We have found 2 inches a bomen 
tity for general purposes : this would™nake 
the distance from back seam at to the 
breast line at G 20 inches. In allotting 
this amount for ease, &e., probably lies one 
of the great features of successful cutting, 
as we have not only to take into considera- 
tion the nature and substance of the ma- 
terial, but also our customer's idea of a fit, 
for some materials consume at least } an 


over, What some gentlemen would call fit 
others would say was altogether too tight 
or too loose ; and as our aim should always 
be to please our customers and cater for 
their wants, we must not—indeed, dare not 
—overlook this important factor in achiev- 
ing the desired end. 


Come back from G to H the across chest 
measure, 8 inches, which locates the front 
of scye, and find point I at 14 inches above 
this for all sizes; the width of the back 
scye, as from M to top of sideseam, is 
usually fixed at 2 inches, or one-ninth of 
the breast measnre—rather less in the 
larger sizes; but this is another of those 
points wherein taste may be applied in 
dealing with the various types of this gar- 
ment, in order to produce each style in 
perfect harmony with the remaining parts. 

The sidebody seam of back may now be 

| drawn. The experienced cutter invariably 
| does this by “ rock of eye ;"’ but inasmuch 
as this work is to a large extent of an 






inch more in making than others. More-’ 
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educational character, we give a method 
whereby extremes may be avoided, and 
which will produce the medium style 
which only requires plain working up. 
Draw a line from top of sideseam of back 
to EF, on line A X, which, as will be seen, 
is at the natural waist, and come towards 
the back seam } of an inch from this on 
line NG. This guide will enable the most 
unpractised to draw the seam in something 
like good taste and style. 


The Sidebody. 


The sidebody comes next. Take out 4 
of an inch at top and advance it a like 
amount, so that in making, the balance will 
not be disturbed ; take out 14 inches at J 
for all sizes, varving this in accordance with 
the prominence or flatness of the blades, 
generally increasing it for stooping figures 
and decreasing it for erect ones. Drop 
point R by sweeping across from bottom of 
sideseam of back, making the top of the 
sideseam the pivot; this extra length is 
necessary owing to the process of seaming, 
lengthening the back and shortening the 
sidebody, which can soon be proved by 
marking } inch from the edge of each and 
measuring. The sidebody is now drawn 
nearly straight below line N G, the de- 
viation being a little round just below 
the line N G, and curving into a slight 
hollow on waist line at J; draw a line 
across from R to §, squared by A X, 
and hollow bottom of waist seam at Q 
about 1 inch (another point of taste) ; from 
% to U is a quarter of the breast, from 
which draw a line at right angles to line N 
G, and take out half an inch on either side, 
and so find the width of sidebody and side- 
seam of forepart. In laying down these 
guides, we wish particularly to impress on 
everyone that they are by no means prin- 
ciples, as the position of the underarm 
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seam may be varied to taste or convenience ; 
the mode we give being such as would pro- 
duce medium styles, thus forming a good 
starting point for students to work from ; 
at the same time it will be well to note 
that a narrow sidebody is generally con- 
sidered to produce a better effect than a 
wide one. There is one point connected 
with the top of sidebody it is as well to 
note, and that is the shape at 2; it should 
always be the aim of every cutter to keep 
the back seye as close up to the figure as 
possible, as he is then able to hollow his 
under sleeve ont more, without producing 
any drag, and at the same time getting the 
sleeve as clean-hanging as possible at this 
part, consistent with the provision for 
bringing the arms forward. As some may 
require a guide for this also, we give the 
following plan: Draw a line from M to U, 
and never hollow more than 1 inch, } is 
_ preferable, and is the quantity to which 
the diagram is drawn, as it is more desirable 
to have this a little too high than too low. 
We will now turn our attention to 


The Forepart. 


Points G, H, and I are already fixed, so 
we will proceed to apply the front shoulder 
measure. First deduct the distance from 
A to B, and sweep, or in other words cast a 
segment from H by the remainder of front 
shoulder ; now add 1 inch to this for all 
sizes, but varying it according to the promi- 
nence or flatness of the chest; prominent 
_ chests are generally found in erect figures, 
who are frequently very wide across the 
chest, or, to use another term, have back- 
ward shoulders. For this class of figure, 
add 14 inches when sweeping from G ; 
whilst of course the reverse applies to 
stooping figures, who are invariably flat- 
chested and have forward shoulders, so 
that we should only add 4 inch for these, 
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But it must be remembered, that whatever 
is added on this way, will have to be worked 
up in the making and pressed back over 
the prominence of the breast; for it will 
at once be seen that to add more is to 
produce a rounder front, and as every figure 
is hollow down the centre, it does not re- 
quire aught but a straight line to fit it at 
that part. This is a vital point in coat 
cutting, and well repays a little study ; but 
we shall have to leave that for the present. 
Having fixed the neck point, we turn our 
atte to the over shoulder measure, 
and apply it by first deducting the distance 
from 9 to W, and sweep by the remainder 
from H, but putting the finger on the tape 
at I before sweeping; the reason for this 
is, that the tape in measuring goes round 
the scye, so we apply it in like manner. 
Now measure the width of the back shoul- 
der seam from B to M, and make the front 
shoulder a trifle, say } inch, narrower, ¢ 
measuring from F, and draw shoulder seam 
by rounding it a good } inch at D. The 
front of scye may now be formed, and if a 
guide is desired, a line may be drawn from 
the end of the shoulder seam to I, and hol- 
low from g to } an inch, carefully noting 
that it runs well with the back when placed 
in a closing position at the shoulder. A 
well shaped scye should have as much of a 
horseshoe shape as possible, particulary 
hollow just above J, and well up at the back 
of sidebody. 









Now measure across from F to V } of 
the neck measure as previously fixed, and 
find point V X on a parallel with F, taking 
the line at H G asa guide; having done this, 
make it a pivot and sweep the gorge, or, 
better still, use a pair of compasses to shape 
the gorge from F to P; then draw a line 
through P to G from X; the end of the 
lapel at P should always be straight, so that 
the drawing seam of the collar is straight, 
a point which adds much to the beauty of 




















any coat. Now measure across the waist, 
and allow the same for making, &e., as at 
the chest, 2 inches; and continue the line 
from G to L, which finds the actual centre 
of the front, such as the lapel seam of a 
Frock or a garment fastening with hooks 
and eyes. Sis made as far below L as R 
is below the line of waist at J, but this 
may be varied either higher or lower, and 
should generally be made to harmonise 
with the length of the vest, providing it is 
worn of the average length; as far as the 
fitting is concerned it makes no difference, 
as any variation at this part would be 
adjusted when cutting the skirt, which we 
will now proceed to deal with. 


The Skirt System. 


Square down from line R T 8S to 9 Z 
9 inches for all sizes, and come out 1 inch, 
and draw a line from R through this point ; 
then add on 4 an inch of round as shown 
on the Diagram; now measure off the 
length, allowing 1 inch for making up ; take 
out + inch at Q and a trifle at 5, so as to 
make it fit snug at front. It only now 
remains to add on the button-stand to the 
forepart, and arrange the run of the front ; 
the amount to add on for button-stand 
varies according to the style of edge de- 
sired: for a bound edge add on 1 inch, for 
a swelled edge 1}, and for a double stitched 
1}. Now locate the position of the buttons, 
and arrange them so that there is the same 
distance between the waist seam and the 
bottom hole as there is between the other 
holes. Now comes the one great point of 
style—the sweep, which shows the touch of 
the master hand, needing a capacity to 
produce harmony of outline, combined with 
your customer's ideal of what he desires, as 
far as you can imagine. It has been our 
aim in the draft to produce one of those 
medium styles which suit the majority, and 
we leave our readers to judge whether it is 
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such as they would consider good style. 
Doubtless many of the junior aspirants for 
fame in the cutting room will be able to 
study its outline with advantage, not only 
in the run of the front but in the general 
details of all the various parts. We do not 
think it necessary to give a lengthy de- 
scription of the back skirts, as the Diagram 
is explicit enough to guide anyone in that 
direction ; 4 an inch only should be added 
to the length taken for making up. 


The Special Features, 


Much of the beauty of the Morning Coat 
is to be traced to the graceful way in which 
it follows the outline of the figure, fitting 
over the prominences and defining the hol- 
lows in such a way as to blend the outline 
of the body in the greatest harmony. 
Fispecially is this the ease with the back, 
where the seams are arranged so as to 
enable provision to be made for the promi- 
nence of the blades, and bring the garment 
in at the waist in accordance with the 
requirements of the figure ; provision being 
made for the seat and hips by a little 
judicious manipulation of the skirt. The 
hang of the pleats is undoubtedly a feature 
requiring special attention in order to get 
them to hang fairly without any tendency 
to gape or overlap; and although it is of 
course the correct thing to avoid either 
defect, yet of the two it is better to err on 
the side of too much rather than too little 
spring, as nothing looks worse than gaping 
pleats when the wearer happens to have a 
few things in his pockets. It should always 
be the aim of every cutter to get his Morn- 
ing Coats to set equally well on the figure, 
whether the coat is buttoned or not. In 
order to arrive at this desideratum, the 
balance of the garment must not only be 
adjusted to a nicety, but the front edge 
worked up in a proper degree. The skirt, 
too, should fit as close round the bottom 























as possible, whilst every provision must 
be made for the hips. In the case of 
pockets under flaps being used instead of 
pleat pockets a little fuller style of skirt is 
advisable, and the flaps should be ent 
straighter along the top edge than the 
skirt, in order to get sutlicient spring on 
the bottom edge, without the necessity of 
putting on any fulness across the flap; the 
provision for the hips may then be made 
in the skirt, either by means of V's or 
fulness, as the flap going over that part 
where the fulness is placed would hide the 
V's, and is an arrangement which not only 
ensures the fulness being in the right place, 
but also produces a cleaner fit, as well as 
securing both skirts being treated alike. 
As we are giving illustrations and descrip- 
tions of most of the varieties of body coats, 
we will not dwell further on the special 
features of this important garment, but 
proceed to give 


A Few Hints on Making. 


As far as possible this system is arranged 
to produce a garment requiring the smallest 
amount of manipulation ; yet a little intelli- 
gence displayed in this direction will pro- 
duce results far in advance of one that is 
merely put together. If tailors generally 
could be impressed with the fact that they 
are making garments for human beings, 
and to know with some degree of accuracy 
where prominences of breast, blade, and 
seat were located, and the necessity of pro- 
viding proper receptacles for them, we 
should see more garments infused with 
that form which at once characterises a 
well-made coat, and fewer of those flat, 
lifeless things which would fit a board 
nearly as well as a living, animate being. 
To the importance of working up the breast 
properly, putting the canvas and facing in 
straighter in the front than the forepart, 
and providing the receptacle for the breas 
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in them by puffs taken out at other parts, 
must be added the importance as well as the 
necessity of giving more lining wherever 
the garment fits in a hollow, and less where 
it goes over a round. If it was pointed out 
to the workmen that there are certain parts 
of the body it is considered advisable to 
build up or tone down, according as the 
figure was poor or prominent at particular 
parts, we should get a better class of garment 
making. But when, as we fear is too often 
the case in the present day, the workman 
is ground down to the lowest penny, he has 
little time to devote to these artistic touches 
which make all the difference between a 
ready-made garment and a coat teeming 
with points of harmony and beauty at 
every point, such as are occasionally seen 
on foremen tailors, if nowhere else. It is 
impossible to point ont all these little de- 
tails which, combined, produce these works 
of art, so we must content ourselves with 
just hinting at one or two. 


We always advise a little wadding being 
put round the back seye, as well as the 
usual amount at the sides, and which 
should be nicely graded off at both parts. 
A little shoulder padding put through the 
shoulders, and just a little wadding in the 
sleeve heads. Keep the fulness of sleeve 
head well to the front; commenee it 1 inch 
from the shoulder seam, and keep the 
sleeves tight round the back seye ; put the 
back easy to the front shoulder, and use 
the ordinary precautions when putting on 
the collar, putting it on slightly long in the 
hollow of gorge, and slightly tight across 
back neck and in front of neck; shrink the 
sidebody midway between J and K, and 
give the sidebody a wee stretch from K to 
(); this will allow the garment to go nicely 
home to the figure at that part, and thereby 
greatly enhance the fit; keep the skirt fair 
from R to Q, and spread the fulness for 
hips over, about 4 inches forward from 4} 






















































inch from sideseam at Q, and from T to S$ 


through the shoulder as from H to T, and 
see that it is wider than the outside ; carry 
it well below Y of skirt if you possibly can ; 
put a pleat in your lining over the hips, 
and also leave a little extra width in the 
back lining; always flash baste your sleeve 
linings to the seams of sleeve, and finish 
your cuffs with slits, even though you do 
not put holes for the buttons. These are a 
few of the items to be noticed, and if em- 
bodied in cutting and making, will be pro- 
ductive of satisfactory results. 


D.B. Morning Coats. Dia. 43, Plate 4. 


We will now proceed to deal with 
a garment which has gradually worked 
it way into popular favour during the past 
year or two—the D.B. Morning Coat. It 
is well to have a nice Fashion Plate to show 
our customers, as that may enable us to 
arrive at a knowledge of his requirements, 
as well as induce him to adopt a new style. 
But having secured this, we have still to 
produce our pattern before we begin cutting 
the coat; and that our readers may have 
everything that can possibly help them in 
the execution of their daily duties, we give 
a Diagram of this coat; but after the very 
full description we gave of the S.B. we will 
only notice 


The Special Features. 


Foremost among these must necessarily 
come the lapel ; in fact, in the adjustment 
ofthis lies the principal feature to be brought 
out. It will be found necessary to use the 
greatest care to get the length of lapel to 
harmonise with the general get-up of the 
front, and knowing the general tendency is 
to get them too short, we caution ourreaders 
against cutting them too low in the gorge 
in the front. Many entters seem to forget 
when shaping their lapels, that they repre- 
sent style only, and have no effect on the 
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keep the skirt tight; put your facing all | 










fit at all; consequently we always advise 
the lapel being turned over to see whether 
the outline harmonises with the ideal formed 
when taking the order from the customer. 
When treating of lapels to our students at 
the Academy, they invariably appear a bit 
puzzled at first over the V's; and as pro- 
bably some of our readers may also be, we 
will give here the same reply our students 
generally receive on this matter: If the 
garment is intended to button pretty well 
up, it will not be advisable to take outa V ; 
but if, on the other hand, the coat is in- 
tended to roll low, a V may be taken out 
with advantage. The effect of V's are to 
shorten the length of the outside edge, and 
as every garment which is intended to 
button high requires plenty of length at 
that part, it will at once be seen that it 
would be wrong to take out a V. 

The width of the lapel and general run of 
the front are both details which are clearly , 
brought out in the Diagram, so that it will 
be only necessary for us to point ont that 
the line running from X opposite the neck 
point through to 21} is the breast line, and 
where the garment would meet edge to 
edge. The proper position for the buttons 
is best found in all D.B. garments by sweep- 
ing from any point of the breast line above 
and below from the eye of the hole; and 
wherever the sweeps intersect each other 
locates the button exactly in its right place. 
It is not intended to illustrate the run of 
the pattern of the material represented on 
this Diagram. 


D. B. FROCK COAT. 
Diagram 44, Plate 5. 


The D.B. Frock Coat is undoubtedly the 
most important garment of the body coat 
class, and although not so extensively worn 
as the Morning Coat, it is generally acknow- 
ledged the garment above all others that 
displays the tailor’s skill, and pays for high-_ 


























































































class workmanship bestowed on its produc- 
tion. It is also the garment worn on all 
those important occasions when it is neces- 
sary for the wearer to appear full dressed 
and when the Dress Coat proper would be 
altogether out of place; in short, it is the 
Dress Coat for ont-of-door wear. Fickle 
fashion has made great changes in the style 
in which these are made as compared with 
a few years ago; and as it is our aim to 
thoroughly post our readers up in the details 
of the latest style, we have prepared this 
Diagram with the view of, as far as pos- 
sible, illustrating how these are being made 
at present. Of course there are other 
varieties, but this appeared to us one of 
the nicest. The material from which it 
was made was a very soft, rough make of 
camel's hair cloth, something like a Vicuna, 
only much rougher, but still the same dull 
black. The edges were fiat braided ; the 

| braid used was a bright make of ribbed 

' satin faced, stitched on by machine very 
nicely, forming a splendid contrast to the 
dull make of the cloth. Then the buttons 
were of twist, and so matching the braid 
to a nicety, the silk facings on the lapels 
being also in harmony. There was just a 
medium amount of round on the lapel, and 
little or no light to show between the end 
of the lapel and collar. The mode of finish- 
ing the collar ends is so fully brought out 
in the Diagram, that any further deserip- 
tion would be superfluous, so we will turn 
our attention to 




















The Cutting. 


As far as the body is concerned, the sys- 
tem is exactly the same as we fully de- 
scribed on page 8, so we will not go over 
it again, but rather confine our remarks to 
the special features. Foremost among these 
is the waist seam which must be so arranged 
that when the one side overlaps the other 
they lie exactly on the top of each other, 
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and so form one continuous run. Then the 
skirt must be adjusted so that there shall 
be just enough room for the hips and the 
action of the leg when walking, and yet be 
free from any superfluous drapery, to lie in 
sort of petticoat folds, The quantity, we 
believe, can be obtained by coming up in 
the front from the line drawn across at 
right angles to line 9 O, 2 inches, and then, 
when finding the run of the front, come up 
as much again, as to * just by 214 ; and then 
get the run of the front by resting one arm 
of the square on point O, and the corner at 
*, and drawing the front line at right angles 
to it. The front is made the same length 
as the back. It may be useful to say a few 
words here as regards the fashionable 
length. This is generally made to just 
clear the knee. We have been obliged 
to make our Diagram a trifle short on 
account of the space, but we should say 
about 38 full length would be near the , 
correct thing for a figure of 5 feet 9 inches ; 
many, however, are made longer; in fact, 
some we noticed in the Row, during the 
end of the last season, were quite 3) 
or even 40; but most of these very long 
ones were made from grey worsted, a mate- 
rial much patronised for Frock suits. They 
were generally made up with silk facings 
and stitched just on the edge, with either 
twist or mohair buttons to match. 

In cutting the skirt from the cloth about 
1 inch is left all down the back, to form 
the side pleat, and a similar quantity is left 
as a kind of inlay to be turned in, and form 
a facing down the front. We will now 
direct attention to 




























The Necessary Manipulation. 


This could of course be done far easier 
by a practical demonstration than by a 
written description, but unfortunately the 
former method is impossible, so we must 
make the best of a written description. 
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We take the skirt before it is seamed to 
the body part, and before the linen is 
baisted down the pleats, and with a good 
iron, work the round added opposite 9 well 
forward till the round is quite gone and a 
receptacle formed for the hips; but this 
will not be sufficient, so we take our skirt, 
and in order to have a guide for the 
amount to be shrunk away, we take a piece 
of stay tape and baist the skirt on to it 
tight, say to the extent of 1 inch, com- 
mencing about 5 inches from the back of 
the skirts. Having done this, we again bring 
the iron into play and shrink the fulness 
away, and by this means a much cleaner 
fitting hip is produced than can be got in 

| any other way, and is especially useful in 
| getting both skirts worked up in the same 
way, as well as getting the fulness located 
in the proper position, which should of 
course be as nearly as possible the position 
Ms the hip will occupy when the garment is 
on. In seaming the skirt to the waist, it 
will not be necessary to full it on at all if 
this method of manipulation has been fol- 
lowed; though intelligence may here be 
displayed by carefully avoiding any ten- 
dency to stretch the bottom of sidebody, 
and by keeping it snug (rather tight) at the 
front. We will not enter into the details 
of making up the pleat, putting in the 
pockets, &e., as these are fully understood 
by every practical cutter; but we would 
especially call attention to the necessity 
for a pleat in the lining to provide a recep- 
tacle for the hip, as has been produced on 
the outside, 


The Lapel. 


The lapel is a very important point in 
the Frock Coat; indeed, it may almost be 
said to rule the style, for in its width and 
outline rest much that is characteristic. 
The widths of the one we have endeavoured 
to describe we have marked on the Diagram, 
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viz., 2 inches at the waist, 3 inches at the 
widest part, and 2} at the top, with a trifle 
of round put on between these latter 
parts. In the present Diagram we have 
cut lapel seam quite straight, and it will 
also be noticed that it is shorter than the 
forepart ; this, we think, demands a little 
explanation, In the first place, the lapel 
must be put on tight opposite the breast, 
and the fulness well worked over the pro- 
minent part of the breast; this could be 
done to the same extent as was added to 
the front shoulder when sweeping from 
203, Thatinch was added, not because the 
figure required more length to cover the 
centre of the front; such is opposed to 
the true state of the case, for there is a 
decided hollow between the breast or nip- 
ples of every man, which clearly indicates 
that a shortness is required at that part. 
No, it was rather added to allow of a suffi- 
cient receptacle being formed to receive the «% 
breast. Now, as we have pointed out be- 
fore, this 9 inches is only given as a medium 
quantity to form as it were a basis; but 
whenever the breasts were prominent, to 
increase it, and vice versa. It is generally 
acknowledged that erect figures are promi- 
nent in the breast, and stooping ones flat, 
so that the working of this system is in 
exact accordance with those who insert a 
wedge in the front for erect figures and take 
out one for stooping forms; for the more 
that is added to the front shoulder when 
sweeping for the neck point from point 204, 
the more length is given to the front edge. 
But whether the figure be erect or stooping, 
it does not require any difference in the 
length of the front edge, or, at any rate, 
not to any appreciable extent ; consequently 
the more that is added, the more the front 
must be worked up. Herein lies the whole 
secret of straightness and crookedness, for 
we are fully convinced that, as originally 
used, it was never intended to be applied 
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to the shoulder, but to the front edge, which 
becomes straight or crooked as less or more 
length is added, Now. every tailor who 
knows his business puts his lapel seam to 
the straight of the canvas, and provides 
the necessary receptacle in this latter by 
taking out a V under the breast. Many of 
our very best workmen follow the same 
course with their facings, a plan which 
still further enhances the beauty of a well- 
made coat ; for although we always cut our 
coats to fit with the least degree of manipu- 
lation, yet we are not so blind to the excel- 
lencies of judicious manipulation, as to say 
they will produce the highest results with 
but indifferent workmanship. In the 
contrary, if we had a set of workmen 
trained to our ideas, we should introduce 
many little variations, the principles of 
which we endeavour to elucidate in these 
pages. 

Thus, it will be seen we ent our lapel 
with the sewing-to-edge the same as the 
edge should be, and not as we have ent it, 
for the purpose of providing breast room. 
Although this style of lapel suits a garment 
buttoning up to the height shown, for other 
other styles, such as turning higher or 
rolling lower, a variation in the length of 
the outer edge is required ; thus, for a gar- 
ment turning high, the outside edge should 
be lengthened, which will have the effect of 
making the sewing-to-edge hollow; the 
reverse is the case with the rolling low 
coat. Then the lapel should be tumed 
over on the forepart to see that the waist 
seam runs the same, and to avoid any angle 
which might oceur. We now think we 
have touched on the more important points 
to be observed, many of which, although 
noticed under the heading of Frock Coats, 
are equally applicable to other styles, 
wherever the same principle is involved. 





DRESS COATS. 


Diagrams 45 and 46. Plate 6. 
The Special Features 


Of this class of garment are all embodied 
in diagram 45, which illustrates the roll 
collar style, that being the one now almost 
universally patronized by the better classes 
of society. 

To arrange the run or shape of the rol] 
requires very great care, and readily shows 
the good or bad taste of the operator. 
There are many ways of arranging the fore- 
part, lapel, and collar, but the one illus- 
trated is the same as is adopted by those 
cutters who are cutting these garments 
every day, and they assure us that having 
tried other methods, they find this to pro- 
duce the most artistic results. It allows 
full scope for that veriation in outline 
which a trained eye and good taste would 
dictate. It will at once be seen that the 
front is cut away, in the style generally 
adopted for roll collar vests, the lapel being 
very short, whilst the collar is necessarily 
that much longer, and so governs the shape 
of the roll. As far as the cutting of the 
body part is concerned, there is really very 
little variation to the method adopted for 
the Frock Coat as previously described. 
The variations introduced are made on 
account of style, taste, and material. They 
may be briefly summarised as, first, a 
lighter, smarter outline to the garment 
generally, As an illustration of this, we 
would point ont that the back is made a 
trifle narrower, being only 1} wide at natu- 
ral waist, and cut bare to the width of the 
back. Second, in the style of front and 
skirt. The details of the former we have 
just explained, as far as the roll is con- 
cerned, so that the only further point we 
need call attention to is that the waist is 
cut to the nett size, iv., the combined 
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widths of back, sidebody, and forepart 
agrees with the half waist, allowing no- 
thing for seams. 

Dealing with the skirt, these are gene- 
rally cut much longer than any other kind 
of under coat, a very good guide being to 
make the entire length of the coat an inch 
or two less than twice the fashion length 
of back. In our diagram it will be noticed 
we have turned back the end of skirt, as 


the Plate was not long enough to allow of 


its being drawn to the full length to this 4 

inch scale, which scale we think conveys 

the general outline of these special gar- 

ments much better than the smaller one. 

It will be observed the front of skirt is 
| dropped 1 inch from forepart above A, 
which is done to counteract any tendency 
to looseness at B; the width of the strap 
is generally 13 inches at A, and the slight- 
est bit wider at C. From A to B of the 
strap is made one-third of the distance 
from A to E, whilst from C to D at bottom 
is made 1 inch less than half A E; the 
front edge of skirt from C F to B is slightly 
rounded, and bottom part made to run up 
in front, whieh feature is shown in the dia- 
gram; and our readers will understand 
that part of the diagram from F to C and 
C to D is turned up from the bottom. 




























Turning our attention to the third point 
of variation ; on account of the material it 
will be noticed we have only allowed 2 
inches over the breast measure, from ) to 
20, instead of 24 as in most of our draughts ; 
or. if the measure is taken from the back- 
seam, then 14 inches over measures. The 
material from which Dress Coats are inva- 
riably made are very thin, much more so 
than the average cloths used for Frocks, 
Morning Coats, or Lounges; hence this 
variation, which is done, not becanse it is 
a Dress Coat, but because it is made from 
a thin material. We should do exactly the 
same were we cutting the same material in 











either of the styles mentioned. Thinking 
many of our readers would be able to 
understand the features we have introduced 
in this diagram better, if they saw the varia- 
tions marked on a Frock Coat body, we 
have prepared 









Diagram 46 






Which also shows the ordinary style of 
lapel. The back is narrowed a} inch as 
per dotted lines from F to G, care being 
used at N that the balance remains unalter- 
ed; to ensure this it would be as well to 
draw a horizontal line as shown at N. A 
} of an inch is taken off the underarm seam 
from H to J, and the front shoulder is nar- 
rowed 4 inch at H to make it harmonise 
with the back. The front is ent away at 
K, so that the combined width of back, 
sidebody, and forepart measures the ne‘t 
waist measure, from J to K being arranged 
entirely to taste, as it governs the width of ~ 
the lapel. As present taste goes, the 4, 
lapel should be rather light, henee it is 
customary to cut away 4 or { of an inch 
from the front of breast for a proportionate 
figure; but as this is entirely a matter of 
style, it would be advisable to draw the 
crease edge line, and then turn the pattern 
over to see whether it meets your views of 
what the turn of a Dress Coat should be. | 
The gorge is lowered at J from 1 to 2 
inches, and in order to get a straight draw- 
ing seam to your collar, the distance from 
the hollow of gorge to the front at J should 
be made straight or nearly so. The lower- 
ing at this part is done so that the step, or 
part where the collar end and top of lapels 
come, should be arranged in harmony with 
the style of front generally, and although 
only a trifle, is still a point on which much 
taste may be displayed, and has a great 
effect on the finished garment. The lapel 
for this stvle of front may be either -cut 
with a straight sewing to edge, or hollowed 
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to $ of an inch as deseribed by us in the 
ection on lapels, which our readers should 
refer to, as the lapel of a Dress Coat is a 
very important feature, and we described 
the principles on which they were cut very 
fully therein. 


1 
2 
8 


Considerable difference of opinion exists 
amongst high-class cutters of the present 
day as to the correct alterations to be made 
for a Dress coat froma Frock body. Some 
say the shoulder should be straightened, 
others contend it should be crookened ; 
some lengthen the front and others shorten 
it, and as they all have had considerable 
experience in this branch, presumably with 
snecess, it seems strange that such appa- 
rently opposite methods should both pro- 
duce successful results. But when, as in 
many other apparent contradictions, the 
various methods propounded are analysed, 
as they recently were at one of our leading 
societies, it is found, that although working 
in such different directions, the pattern at 
the finish produced such a striking resem- 
blance as to astonish the members. ‘This 
may appear strange to many of our readers, 
but those of the thinking, investigating class, 
know how subtle are the laws of canse and 
effect, and how an alteration made at one 
part will counterbalance an alteration made 
at another part and reduce it to a nullity, 
This is a feature present-day cutters would 
do well to develop. It will of course re- 
quire patient investigation, but that alone 
|} will enable us to get at the true principles 
| of cutting. It has been urged that becanse a 

Dress Coat is worn unbuttoned, it should 

be cut with special features on this account ; 
| — but to this it is replied, that as most Morn- 
| ing Coats, Lounges, &e., of the present day 

are more generally worn unbuttoned than 

buttoned, they should he cut to fit in the 

former way equally well with the Dress 

Coat, the buttoning being merely lapping 
the fronts and buttoning it. This we fully 








endorse, As an illustration, a Clerical 
Frock Coat was prepared, tried on, and 
found to be an excellent fit. It then had 
the fronts altered as shown in dia- 
gram 46, and the skirts cut away, re- 
baisted with lapels on the front, and the 
result was as good a fitting Dress Coat as 
it had been previously a Clerical Frock. 
This, we feel sure, will interest many of 
our readers who only have these garments 
to cut very occasionally, and when they do 
come are rather frightened of them. To 
such we say: If you can cut a good fitting 
Morning Coat, von can do ditto for a Dress 
Coat ; the variations in skirt and front are 
only in style, and we have given as many 
hints as possible on these points, so there 
should be no difficulty. We will now con- 
clude these remarks on Dress Coats by giv- 
ing a few 


Hints on Materials, Making, &c. 


The materials mostly used are a very 
fine diagonal, known as a Dress twill, much 
finer than a corkscrew; a soft wool or 
vienna; and, but very oceasionally, black 
superfine, which latter is now fast dving 
out, and is left for the patronage of livery 
servants, waiters, &e. The Dxess twill is 
undoubtedly the most popular, and the 
edges are either left: bluff or corded and 
stitched behind. Silk facings are univer- 
sally adopted for both styles. Moire or 
watered silk obtains much favour in the 
roll collar style. The skirt is generally 
lined with cloth, the only exception being 
when it is lined silk, but when faced 
through with the same material it makes a 
nice, firm skirt. ‘The pockets are generally 
put in the pleat, and often made of white, 
so as not to soil the handkerchief, gloves, 
&e. An inside breast pocket is either put 
in one or both sides, which is often kept 
very forward, low down, and small, so as to 
make it convenient as a card pocket. The 
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facing of forepart is continned to the bot- 
ton of straps in one piece, the skirt facing 
joining it just behind B. One very impor- 
tant feature in Dress Coats is to get the 
length of forepart and strap to agree with 
the length of vest, and should receive care- 
ful attention. . 


CLERICAL FROCK COAT. 
Plate 7. Diagram 47. 


Talking the other day to a well known 
clerical tailor, of the peculiarities of that 


class of customer, he said; “If you wish to’ 


succeed as a clerical tailor, you must be 
possessed of unlimited patience, for you will 
frequently have to listen to firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, and finally on the special features 
to be infused in the garment for which the 
order is being taken.’ There can be no 
doubt clergymen are amongst the most 
fastidious customers the tailor has to cater 
for. Although the special features of the 
Clerical Frock may seem so plain that they 
do not admit of much variety, yet the 
height of the collar, the opening in front, 
the angle at which the collar recedes at 
front, are just a few of the items of varia- 
tion ; and whén we add, that the gentleman 
above referred to showed us a pattern book 
of over 80 different patterns of stand collars, 
it will be seen that indeed there is some 
hair-splitting differences to be provided for; 
so that it must not be inferred the clerical 
tailor has an easy time of it. Ohno! He 
has quite as many troubles as the ordinary 
tailor, and perhaps just a few more. There 
is very little seope left for the tailor’s indi- 
vidual taste, for, apart altogether from fit, 
there are details which must be carried out 
witli the utmost accuracy. The details 
vary of conrse for different classes, so that 
the tailor has to find ont not only whether 
his customer is rich or poor, but also 
whether he is High Church or Low Church, 








whether he is an ordinary clerical or a 
dignitary, as there are distinctive differences 
in their dress. ‘There is one point that 
must not be lost sight of in dealing with 
all garments of this class, viz., that a S.B. 
Frock Coat with stand collar has a tendency 
to make the wearer appear narrow chested, 
so that care must be exercised to avoid this 
as much as possible. 


The Peculiarities of Clergymen. 


As regards their figure, first there is a 
tendency to corpuleney—we believe it will 
be found that quite four-fifths of them are in- 
clined to be corpulent. This may arise from 
sedentary habits, or it may be the content- 
ed mind they possess, which is a continual 
feast. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
the same. The next peculiarity we have 
noticed is a slight stoop, a kind of head 
forward, which must not be overlooked ; 
whilst there is the third feature, which, 
thongh it has been told to the trade again 
and again, is nevertheless a point not to be 
overlooked, viz., the use of their arms when 
preaching. We believe one celebrated 
orator undertook to make as much impres- 
sion on his audience with his hands visible 
and his face hid, as a rival did with his 
face in view but his hands hid. Whether 
he succeeded or not we cannot say, but 
doubtless many clergymen use their hands 
very much, with wonderfully good effect, 
too. The moral of this for the tailor is, to 
to use special care to prevent the seye being 
too deep, as the effect of a too deep scye 
when the arms are lifted is anything but 
comfortable or artistic, so that in all clerical 
coats a too deep seye is to be avoided. 


In Cutting, 


All these features have to be noticed, and 
we have endeavoured to embody them in 
diagram 47, which also shows the nsual 
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amount of opening at I, generally about 2 
or 24 inches, but may be varied according 
to taste; clergymen as a rule, however, 
like to adhere to the regular style, being of 
a somewhat conservative turn of mind. In 
order to get the buttons exactly down the 
centre of front, it will be necessary to allow 
only about $ of an inch on the button-hole 
side, and 14 inches on the button side, 
when the eye of the hole will come exactly 
on the breast line of the one forepart, and 
the buttons on the breast line of the other. 
This is especially important at the top, so 
that the button may come exactly in the 
centre of the opening. ‘The skirts are 
made long and fairly close fitting. In the 
diagram we have been obliged to make the 
skirt short, on account of the size of the 
diagram plate, but our readers can easily 
extend to any length. As will be noticed, 
we have come down from E to C 2 inches, 
by which to get the angle to square A 9, 
the run of front being found by coming 
down from A to B also 2 inches, and 
squaring from E B to H. The length is 
extended to measure, making A G and 
E H equal. 


The Special Feature 


Of the Clerical Frock is its plainness. The 
collar of the coat must harmonise with the 
customer's ideas in relation to the linen 
collar he is wearing, and it will be necessary 
when trying the coat on, to get the cus- 
tomer to put on the usual collar he wears, 
as it is essential that the white linen should 
show an equal quantity all the way round. 
These coats are seldom worn buttoned 
more than one at the top, and should really 
be made to keep their place on the figure 
when worn unbuttoned. ‘To meet this, 
some tailors cut an advanced (or what some 
would call a straight) neck point; but we 
see no special reason for any exc eption to 
be made in this way; trne, care must be 
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taken to get the neck the right size, but 
this can be doné without interfering with 
the nsual location of the neck point. Fur- 
ther, there is the same prominence of the 
chest to be provided for, and even more, 
provision being necessary for the pockets 
in the breast, of which there are often two. 
In introducing this garment we hinted at 








Variations in Details 


For the different ranks, if we may so term 
the various stations in the church. The 
principal difference between a Frock Coat 
for a dignitary and an ordinary clergyman, 
is in the buttons. The ordinary number 
up the front is six, but a dean or bishop 
usually has seven. The arrangement of 
buttons on the cuff is also different. The 
dignitary usually has three buttons placed 
across the cuff, as is usual with some naval 
garments. But apart from any variation 
for rank, there ig the deviations for per- 
sonal taste. ‘Take, for instance, the matter 
of collars: not only are there the variety of 
stand collars we have previously noticed, 
but there are turn-down collars, such as 
the Prussian and Panteen, which find a 
certain number of supporters. Then, 
again, is the matter of length: some, es- 
pecially the High Church party, like them 
long; others, comparatively short; and 
though the general length would be about 
the bend of the knee, yet this may be varied 
to taste of wearer. 


Materials mostly used. 


Superfine broad cloth was the material 
exclusively used for these garments, till a 
few years ago some of the enterprising 
firms of Clerical tailors introduced their 
Clerical serge, which had the great advan- 
tage of being cheap and wearing well. At 
the present time Vicunas, Serges, Diagonals, 
and Superfines are all used. The latter 
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material is naturally preferred by the more 
elderly clergy, whilst the three former, and 
especially black Serges and Vieunas that 
are not too rough, are preferred by the 
younger men. The general style of edge 
for the Superfine is bluff, and for the 
Serges, Vicunas, and Worsteds, a single- 
stitched edge; such ornamentation as 
binding or fancy buttons being altogether 
out of place on garments of this class, 
everything being kept as plain as possible. 


CLERICAL DRESS COAT. 
Diagram 48. Plate 8. 


It is only when the cutter takes an order 
for one of the special garments—of mili- 
tary, naval, or clerical dress, that he begins 
to realize the scope there is in the tailormg 
trade. For if he is to be a real mas- 
ter of his business, he must thoroughly 
understand them all. But there are pro- 
bably few men, indeed, who have a really 
complete knowledge of the business from 
beginning to end, and have the details and 
special features of any and every garment 
at their fingers’ ends. As in every other 
profession, there are specialists in the tai- 
loring trade, who make it their study to 
understand the specialities of the class of 
customers, and the kinds of garments they 
cater for. London with its vast population 
and its easy communication with all parts 
of the world, favours this, and consequently 
specialists flourish. But with the country 
towns it is different, and the provincial 
foreman who is called upon suddenly to 
make such a garment as forms the subject 
we are now treating of, is at once brought 
face to face with a difficulty. It is then he 
turns to works such as this and realises, when 
he finds one containing all the information 
he desires, what a great boon the trade 
literature is. 





The Clerical Dress Coat 


For evening wear is cut as per diagram 
48, the details of which may be briefly 
enumerated. Single breasted, with the 
front curve or the run of front similar to 
a Livery Full Dress Coat, which garment 
it resembles throughout, but with a diffe- 
rence at the collar. The collar is of the 
stand type, but does not run in a line with 
the front, but is kept back to form a step. 
The fronts are finished in different ways; 
for the ordinary clergyman there are plain 
holes and flexible buttons; but for the 
bishop there are notched holes up the front 
as on diagram, but we will deal more fully 
witii these presently. Many clergymen 
wear the ordinary Dress Coat for evening 
wear, but the garment which is looked upon 
as the Clerical Dress Coat proper, is as 
illustrated on diagram. The vest and tron- 
sers worn are usually the same as for morn- 
ing wear, though occasionally the vest is 
treated in a similar manner to the coat, 
and cut away at the top to show the shirt 
in the notched step style, similar to what 
is worn by smart dressing gentlemen for 
ordinary wear. 


The Bishop's Evening Dress 


Has several points of distinction. The 
coat has six notched holes across the front; 
these are now usually formed with narrow 
Russia braid, the art of making a notehed 
hole being now almost, if not quite, obso- 
lete. The braid looks quite as nice, so 
that we do not think this is a matter of 
very great regret. Buttons or ‘deadheads” 
are placed at the ends of these holes. The 
length of the top hole should be 5 inches, 
and the bottom one on the waist seam 24 
inches. Pointed flaps are put on the waist 
seam, with a button under each point; but 
the pockets are placed in the pleat, the flaps 
being merely a matter of style. Gauntlet 
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cuffs with thrée holes on them is the 
usnal mode of sleeve. The remaining fea- 
tures of bishops’ dress are corded : silk 
Cassock vest, black doeskin breeches, silk 
stockings, silver buckles on shoes, and to 
crown all, the beaver “‘shovel’ hat. The 
material used for these coats is black super- 
fine, and as it is generally acknowledged, 
that the material allows the fullest scope 
for the workman to display his skill, we 
will give a few 


Hints on Making. 


It is imperative that the strictest atten- 
tion be paid to the working up of the fronts, 
collar and step; as the seeret of much of 
the suecess to be achieved with these gar- 
ments lies in the careful manipulation of 
these points, upon which clergyman are 
notorously exacting. There isa great art 
in getting the fronts to go over the breast 
nicely, and lie snug down the fronts, and 
as there is no ornamental silk facings, &e. 
it will be at once apparent that special care 
must be used to get it to lie snug. The 
edges are, as usual with all clerical gar- 
ments, left bluff, and the body, skirt, and 
collar are lined with black silk. Some eut- 
ters put hair cloth through the shoulders 
and fronts to keep them firm; but on this 
there is a difference of opinion, many spe- 
cialists in the clerical line objecting to it, 
on the ground that it makes them stiff and 
unyielding, and as such, unsuitable to a 
clergyman’s requirements. The details we 
have enumerated must be carefully observed 
at all points ; as we hinted in the previous 
page, clergymen are very particular to 
adhere to the orthodox style, by which 
their garments are distinguished. As we 
pointed out many of the special features of 
clerical attire in the previous section, our 
readers cannot do better than turn to it for 
information on any point that has not been 
embodied in these remarks. Should any of 








our readers take an order for this garment, 
and not feel competent to ent it, they can 
obtain a special pattern ent to the mea- 
sures, and description they may forward, 
by enclosing 1s. 1d., in stamps, to the Tai- 
lor and Cutter Office, 93 & 94 Drury Lane, 
and if they specially order it so, it can be 
forwarded in a plain envelope. It may be 
interesting to some of our readers to know 
that a Barrister’s Dress Coat is got up in a 
very similar way to this, the notch at the 
collar being omitted, but the fronts are 
arranged as for the bishop, with notched 
holes, &e., as previously described. 


COACHMAN’S LIVERY FROCK. 
Diagrams 49 & 50. Plate 9. 


We now come to the more important 
livery garments, such as the Coachman’s 
Frock, the Footman’s Coatee, Livery 
Overcoats, &e., all of which are special 
garments every cutter ought to be thoro- 
ughly conversant with, not only in their 
outline, but also in every detail. Before, 
however, we proceed to deal with the 
special features of either garment, it will 
be as well for us to make a few remarks on 


The General Features of Liveries. 


Plainness should always be one of their 
leading characteristics; any attempt to 
follow the present fashion must be carefully 
avoided. The edges, when not piped with 
a different colour cloth are invariably 
finished bluff; that is, without any stitching 
on the edge. Some fell the edges, others 
seam and press them open; the latter 
course, to our mind, is the best, being 
decidedly the neater. The linings should 
all be of the plainest possible character, 
and whenever wadding or padding is re- 
quired, it should be flash baisted in only. 
For sleeve and vest linings stripes should 
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be avoided, using silesia or sateen of a self 
colour, Whilst the cutter should never 
attempt to follow the present style, yet he 
must produce a smurt and neat fit, as 
livery servants are usually very particular 
about their appearance; and as they 
generally have a considerable amount of 
influence with their employers, it will 
always be advisable to do our outmost to 
mect their whims and fancies, otherwise 
they will probably do their best to get 
their garments made elsewhere. 


Rules for Selection of Colours. 


Having looked at the general features of 
these garments, we will now give the rules 
for the selection of the colours of the cloth, 
buttons, &e., which are usually adopted by 
livery trades; and although it may not 
often fall to the tailor to suggest what 
colour the livery shall be made from, inas- 
* much as families invariably have their own 
colours and style, yet it is just as well he 
should know which is considered the 
correct. thing.  Oceasionally ¢ustomers 
will call who are just. starting a livery 
servant, or they may be dissatisfied with 
their present colours, on which occasion 
they look for guidance from the tailor. 
The body of the coat is generally made 
from cloth the same colour as the body of 
the carriage is painted; and in the event 
of its being edged, the edging should be 
the same colour as the fine lines, or picking 
out on the carriage. The buttons are 
made the same colour as the harness, that 
is, if the harness fittings are silver plated, 
the buttons are the same, and if gilt the 
buttons are gilt. The great coat is gener- 
ally made from drab Devon, but in the 
event of that colour not being chosen, it 
should be made to agree with the colour of 
the cloth lining of the carriage. These 
rules are frequently broken unawares, as 


< families have fresh carriages without giving 
} 












that particular attention to the colour of 
fittings, which makes all the difference in 
the effect of a good turn-out or otherwise ; 
and although the exact details of the 
colours we have mentioned may be deviated 
from, yet the principle involved in them 
should be rigidly adhered to, so that 











harmony may prevail between the colour of 
the Livery and fittings of the carriage and 






harness. 
These remarks of course apply to all 
kinds of Livery garments. 







COACHMAN’S FROCK COAT. 





Diagram 49. 






It will at once be seen this style of coat 
is a single-breasted Frock Coat, to button 






six holes, cut rather close-fitting at chest, 
and easy at the waist, a full skirt, a rather 
forward seve with a forward hanging sleeve, 
the back ent a trifle wider than for a gent’s 
Frock; flaps across the waist about 4) 
inches wide, and 34 to 3% deep with | 
pockets under, a ticket pocket in the seam, — | 
and generally an inside breast pocket. 

The flaps are cut to follow the outline of 

skirt, as in the diagram; the cuff is formed 

either by a row of stitching, or by putting 

on a cuff 2 inches deep, with one hole and 

button above and one below. (See diagram 

50.) A long side edge is placed down the 

back skirt, with three buttons on each, ie. |) 
oue at hips, one at bottom, and one a trifle 
nearer the top than half way between the 
top and bottom, say 4 an inch nearer ; 
this middle button is sometimes omitted. 
When they are edged with a different coi- 
oured cloth, the edging is put round the 
collar, down the fronts, up the back skirt, 
round the flaps and cuffs. The length of 
skirt is made to come within an inch of the 
knee; the coatis made to fasten fairly high 
up, the height of the turn being so 
arranged that a narrow piping of the ves —/ 
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roll is seen above the coat; the bottom 
hole is placed in the waist seam. Many 
coats are now made with the buttons only 
at the pleats, the actual side edge being 
omitted. 

It will be seen the skirt is rather full, it 
being advisable to err on the side of too 
much drapery rather than too little. We 
have previously pointed out that the more 
line S is dropped below waist seam the more 
fulness will be the result, the run of the 
front being got by letting the square rest 
ona point as far below hip button as 
comes down in front, so that run of skirt is 
squared by A*. 


Grooms’ Frocks 


In their general outline very mueli re- 
semble those worn by the Coachman, 
although quite distinct from him, being 


) generally a smaller and smarter man, who 
likes close and 


natty-fitting garments. 
The coat is of the Frock form and, like the 
Coachman’s, is finished with six holes and 
buttons up the front,; as a general rule 
but sometimes, when the groom is very 
small in stature, there are only 5 buttons 
placed up the front, the skirts. however, 
are shorter, and with grooms who ride, 
very much shorter, barely coming over the 
seat. There are several points of difference 
in the details, foremost amongst which is 
the absence of flaps and pockets at the 
hips, these being placed at the pleats. At 
one time they were always put in the out- 
side pleat, with middle button on the side 
edge, fastening with a hole, and so securing 
the mouth of the pocket: but we believe 
this is now becoming a thing of the past, 
and that they are more generally put inside 
the pleats. The side edge, too, is shorter, 
aud frequently pointed; they are usnally 
made about 9 inches long from the hip 
button. The sleeves are finished in the 
manner illustrated by diagram 50. These 


coats should be made fairly close-fitting, as 
Grooms will not have anything of a loose 
or slouchy nature, and when they ride and 
wear a belt, it is advisable to cut waist 
smaller still, only allowing 1 inch for 
making up, otherwise it will form in folds 
above and below. The edges are finished 
the same as the Coachman’s—bluff. and in. 
the event of their being edged with a 
different coioured cloth, it is put round the 
collar, down the fronts, up the backs and 
round the enffs. A ticket pocket is gen- 
erally inserted in the waist seam on the 
right side, and an inside breast pocket 
on the left. It is made to fasten well up in 
the front, and special attention should be 
given in producing a neat collar and turn, 
as grooms are very particular on these 
points of detail. The remark we have 
made on the sleeves apply to the groom as 
well, it being advisable to give them a 
forward-hanging sleeve. The lining in the 
skirts of these coats is sometimes the same 
colour as the breeches, /.., white or drab. 


FOOTMAN'S COATEE. 


Diagram 51. Plate 10. 


A glance at this diagram will show the 
great difference existing in the outline and 
details between the Coachman’s Frock and 
the Footman's Coatee, indeed they may 
hardly be said to have any features in 
common, for the one garment is intended 
exclusively tor outdoor wear, and the other 
more especially for indoor service ; though 
of course the Footman has to take his place 
on the box and receive his lord or lady's 
orders. The only details in which these 
are exactly the same as the Coachman’s 
are, Ist, the cuff, as illustrated on diagram 
50; and 2nd, the side edge, which latter 
features can be seen on the diagrams. In 
general outline, the Coatee resembles a 
gent’s Dress coat, although it is cut much 
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heavier in style, and the skirts shorter, the 
general rule as regards length being, that 
they shall be 2 inches above the knee. 
They are cut rather larger than the gent’s 
Dress coat, as they are intended to be worn 
fastened with links at front. With this 
end in view, they are cnt 1 inch over the 
waist measure; they were at one time 
made large enough to button at the waist, 
but the march of the time has left its mark 
even on liveries. ‘The old style, with 
snipped collar ends, and buttoning across 
the front Coatees, are merely relies of the 
past. Now, links made of two livery but- 
tons fastened together with a split ring or 
a shank made of thread, is the only style of 
fastening they have, the size of the waist 
being arranged as we have described, which 
allows the garment to be kept easily in 
position without any drag. ? 





The lapel is cut heavy, as compared with 
agent's Dress coat, and has 5 holes, 2 above 
and 3 below the turn; this arrangement is 
sometimes reversed, and 3 put above and 2 
below; still the former is the livery regu- 
lation. The lapel should be cut so that the 
outside is on the crease, which can easily be 
done by folding a piece of paper and laying 
the lapel down with the front along the 
crease, when the shape at the top can easily 
he arranged by taking out a rather large V 
extending down to just below the second 
hole, as illustrated on diagram 34. This 
V must of course be arranged so that it 
comes about 4 an inch back from the edge, 
so that when it is stoated up a good 
double edge is the result, which wears 
much better than the raw edge sometimes 
used, and which, if the material is not very 
good soon wears rough and ragged. The 
sewing to edge of the lapel may be cut 
quite straight, and it should always be re- 
membered the upper part of the forepart, 
as shown above the crease line, is arranged 
quite in accordance with taste, and has no- 











thing to do with fit. The gorge must, of 
course be lowered, say 1 or 1} inches, andthe 
front part kept straight, in order to get a 
straight drawing seam to the collar, which 
always produces a much better effect than 
a curved one. Care must be used so that 
the back seve is not hollowed out too inuch, 


which also applies to the underside sleeve, » 


in order that no drag may be felt when 
waiting at table. These coats are specially 
liable to split across the front of seye, just 
above point 164; and for this reason the 
front and over shoulder measures may be 
lengthened a quarter of an inch or 50, 
though that would of course, not facilitate 
the fit at the waist behind, but give rather 
more room in the shoulders. 


The Skirt 


Is cut on the same lines as a Dress Coat 


skirt, but the waist being larger and shorter - 


in the length, it has a different appearance. 
The length of the strap is one third of the 
width from hip button to lapel seam ; and 
the width 14 at front to 1} where it joins 
the tail; the width of the bottom of the 
tail is made 1 inch less than half the dis- 
tance from hip button to lapel seam ; the 
sword flap is put in as nearly as possible 
in the centre of the skirt, about 11 inches 
long by 2 wide, and pointed as shown; this 
is really only a piece of cloth sewn on the 
same as the skirt; it is sewn on down the 
straight side towards the front and then 
turned over, and either stitched round or 
the edges piped to match the edge. Many 
firms put the sword-flap with the top to 
run with the waist seam, but we think bet- 
ter harmony prevails when it is put on in 
the position shown in diagram. The skirt 
is always faced through with the same cloth, 
and all the remarks we have made about 
the plainnes of the trimming applies with 
equal force to the coatee. 


The sleeve should be made rather for-_ 
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ward hanging, as for the coachman, All 
the buttons are plugged. with the exception 
of the euff buttons; that being the rule 
with all livery buttons used for ornament 
only. When a coatee is edged with a 
piping of different colour cloth, it is put up 
the fronts, round the collar, along the bot- 
tom of skirt strap, down front of skirt but 
not along the bottom, up the opening of 
back skirts, on the top button and pointed 
side of sword flap and round the cufts. 


Page's Jacket. Diagram 52. 


With the view of dealing with all the 
every-day Livery Garments, we have given 
a small diagram of Page's Jacket, and from 
which our readers will readily be able to 
follow the outline. The back is eut on the 
crease, left pointed at bottom, and running 
shapely up over the hips, the fronts button- 
ing to throat, and fastened with ball but- 
tons put rather thick together, the usual 
number being 14 or 16 aecording to the 
size of boy. These garments should be 
very smart fitting, a little wadding being 
generally resorted to in order to improve 
the figure as much as possible; this may 
be stitched in, it being the exception to the 
ordinary run of livery garments in this par- 
ticular. Many varieties are introduced, 
such as studs put up each front, &e., but 
the style illustrated on diagram is the most 
usual. 


FULL DRESS LIVERY COATS. 


The garments worn by Livery Servants 
for full dress are often of the most elaborate 
nature, cloth or velvet being used generally 
for the body, and which is most elaborately 
trimmed with embroidery and tracing braid. 
As far as the cutting is concerned, the style 
of cut very much resembles the Clerical 
Dress Coats, diagram 48, with the ex- 
ception that there is no notch left at the 
end of the collar, it being brought to the 








end of the front. The fronts are cut away 
from the breast (where they fasten with 
two hooks and eyes) above and below, the 
Coachman’s being much less cut away than 
the Footman's. The cuffs are generally of 
the gauntlet style, and these too are 
trimmed in harmony with the fronts. The 
skirts are lined to match the breeches 
which latter are often made of plush, 

The Vest is made no collar style, fasten- 
ing with hook and eyes down the front, 
made to open low, The length is much 
longer than usual, and the pockets are 
often covered with flaps. The vest is 
trimmed in harmony with the coat, though 
it is often made from different material. 

We will not deal further with these very 
exceptional garments here, but proceed to 
treat of | 


LIVERY OVERCOATS. 
Diagram 53. Plate 11. 


Probably there is no special class of 
garment the average cutter will be more 
likely to meet than Livery Overcoats, for 
there are few trades of any pretensions to 
respectability that do not come in for their 
share of these. 

In dealing with the special feature of 
Liveries, it will always be the best plan for 
the cutter to follow the garments the 
servant is then wearing, for the conser- 
vatism of families is often prominently 
brought out in such details. Tor instance, 
some have the seams of their overcoats 
slated and double stitched, others have 
them plain, and the eutter would be over- 
looking a serious item indeed, if he omitted 
a feature of such importance. 


Diagram 53. Plate 11. 


It is not our intention to go over the 
system again point by point, as we feel sure 
all our readers know it by the time they 

















have reached this point in the work, but as 
there are several variations we will briefly 
point them ont. The usual additions of 
# inch have been made to the across chest, 
front, and over shouider, and natural waist 
measure, and the back increased 4 inch as 
for other overcoats, and 34 allowed beyond 
the chest and waist taken over the vest, 
whilst for those who prefer taking the 
measure over the coat, 2) will be ample. 
In the course of our experience we have 
found a great tendency for fulness in the 
buck section of these coats, and the reason 
attributed by us as its cause, is, the ma- 
thrial being thick and stubborn, would not 
hend itself to the hollows of the waist, and 
consequently we take out less between back 
and sidebody as at 34, 44; we also reduced 
the usual 1 inch at back at 174 to 4 an 
inch. Knowing also the difficulty in working 
up the breast, we only add } to the front 


4 shoulder, but making the front shoulder a 


trifle longer, as 13, for what in the ordinary 
way would have been 127. The lapel is 
cut by the torepart, making it about 24 
inches wide, top and bottom, the top being 
run off as shewn so that the top button 
may be arranged for the collar to be slipped 
under it, a great advantage with collars of 
this class which are often very unruly. 


The special features 


Of this coat apply generally to all kinds of 
servants. The back is cut 3 inches wide at 
the waist; a 12 inch side edge placed at 
the back of the skirts (see diagram). The 
skirts are cut very full (which are produced 
by dropping line A 3}, by which to square 
down to ! and then coming up to 54, to 
find” see lapel diagram resting the square 
on it and the top bottom of skirt at back, 
by which to find the run of front.) The 
Prussian Collar and the 6 buttons up the 
front, are the same for all classes, but in 
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: the arrangement of the pockets comes a 
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distinguishing feature. ‘The diagram illnus- 
trates a Coachman's Coat whose pockets 
are placed in the waist, and the length of 
skirt reaches to the middle of top boots; 
the Footman and the Groom both bave 
their pockets in the pleats. The former 
has his skirts very long, reaching almost 
to the ankle; whilst the Groom's coat only 
reaches to a little below the knees, <A 
vreat Variation exists in the manner of 
putting in the ticket pocket; some put them 
in as illustrated, others put them in with 
an ordinary flap, and others again put them 
in the waist seam. 


A few Hints on Making 


Will probably be nseful. All the buttons 
except those on the right forepart are 
plugged, being for ornament only, and in 
order to get the collar to fit nicely, and 
appear level all the way round, the left 
gorge must be lowered a? seam in front. | 
The edges of the lapel, collar, flaps and 
side edges are left raw and double stitched 
as shown, the skirt generally has an inlay 
down the front which forms a facing when 
turned in. The body is lined with tweed 
and the skirts with shalloon; the fall of 
the collar is often left unlined except on 
the edge, this of course for the sake of 
thiness, the same principle is applied to 
the pocket flaps, &e. The entter should 
always make it a point of taking the skirts 
out of the cloth without wheel pieces, as 
apart from the extra work it gives, it 
certainly does not improve the appearance. 
All that is necessary is to fold the skirt 
pattern over and lay it on the crease edge. 
A very good lay of this will be found in the 
Prize Essay on Cutting by Model Patterns 
(published at this office), and as it does not 
require an inch more material, the entter 
should never overlook this. The usual 
quantity required for an overcoat is from 
2 to 2g, say an average of 24. 








































MILITARY GARMENTS. 


We have now come to another series of 
special garments which the cutter is liable 
to be called upon to execute at any time, 
and as they have many distinctive features, 
the diagrams will doubtless be of service. 
In military garments, the attention to 
details of regulation is everything, and as 
there are so many varieties, to remember 
the details of all appears almost impos- 
sible, and as it is quite unnecessary, we 
should not advise our readers to start 
with that end in view. Every facility is 
offered by the War Office in this respect, 
they not only publish a book containing all 
the dress regulations of the army, at the 
nominal price of one shilling and sixpence, 
but they also keep sealed patterns of every 
garment at the War Office for inspection 
by the trade, so that if the details of any 


~ garment is desired, all that the entter has 


to do is to call at the War Office in Pall 
Mall, and ask to be shown the particular 
varment he desires, and every facility will 
be afforded them. We believe they are 
even allowed to take a tracing of the braid- 
ing on the euffs which is done by placing 
a sheet of thin paper on the top of the de- 
sign desired, and whilst keeping it firm to 
rub over it with a piece of shoemaker’s heel- 
hall, when the distinet outline of the trac- 
ing will appear in the same way as the 
school boys often produce on their school 
books by rubbing the paper covers with a 
piece of soft pencil. 

In this work we have selected the three 
most general styles of body garments, viz,, 
the Tunic, the Mess Jackets, and the 
Doublet, leaving the Patrol Jacket, &e., for 
a future work on three seamers, Kc. 


The Special Features 


Of military garments are as follows: They 


are cut wide at the back neck, and with a 
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short shoulder slope, the aim being to 
bring the shoulder seam well on to the 
shoulder. All backs are cut on the crease, 
and the hind arm of sleeve generally runs 
with the sideseam, which sometimes neces- 
sitates a modification of the run of the side- 
seam. A small (narrow) sidebody is gene- 
rally considered good taste, but care must 
be exercised not to overdo this, as is often 
done in garments for general wear, The 
waist seam is arranged to come 1 inch 
below the natural waist, and a belt hook is 
placed on the hips for those who wear belts. 

Plenty of room 1s left in cutting, at the 
chest, as this part is generally padded up a 
bit, but the waist is cut to 1 inch over the 
waist measure, it being very important 
that the waist should fit tight, especially 
when a belt is worn. The little padding 
that is placed on the front should be kept 
well abore the chest, there is never any 
wadding put in the back, except for de- 
formed figures, which are practically never 
met with to any serious extent in the army. 
First class trades line their garments with 
Silk Serge and Quilt it 4 inch diamonds, 
this of course applies to offfter’s garments ; 
those for privates have the wadding flash 
basted in only, the colour of the lining is 
a matter of regimental taste, the unwritten 
rule being to follow the colour of the fae- 
ings or the prevailing regimental colour, 

The skirts of tunics should be made as 
close-titting as possible, } an inch of ful- 
ness is generally sufficient to put on over 
the hips. 

It will be noticed there is only a small 
amount left on beyond the breast line on 
the hole side, and extra button stand being 
left on the button side, this is done to get 
the eye of the hole and the buttons to come 
exact on the-centre. Some trades cut the 
button side only to come to the breast line, 
and then sew on a button stand, but the 
more general plan in the best trades is to 
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cut the extra button stand on the front. 
We will now proceed to deal with each gar- 
ment; and take first 


THE MILITARY TUNIC. 
Diagram 54. 


The special features we have just men- 
tioned have all been introduced in this 
diagram; the back neck is made an inch 
wider, and consequently V I is rather less 
than usual; 24 inch has been allowed for 
making up, to allow for a little wadding. 
An extra } inch has been taken out between 
back and sidebody and sidebody and fore- 
part, to allow of the waist going close home 
to the figure, as it must«do when kept on by 
the belt, and only 1 inch allowed over the 
waist measure. The collar is rounded at 
the top in front; and the height must not 
exceed 2 inches. The regulation depth of 
‘skirt for officers 5 feet 9 inches is as 
follows :—Field Marshais, General Officers 
and Colonels on the Staff, Artillery, In- 
gineers, Foot Guards, Infantry Regiments, 
Army Service Corps and Departments 
generally—10 inches. For General Staff, 
Cavalary and Rifle Regiments—9 inches. 
The variation for different heights is 4 inch 
for each inch of difference in the height. 

If the tunic is braided, the braid, or 
ornaments are placed at equal distances 
apart, unless specially stated otherwise in 
the * Dress Regulation of the Army.” 

Buttons are generally an inch in dia- 
meter, small buttons $ inch. When loops 
of lace or cord are worn across the breast, 
the top loops reach to the sleeve seams, 
and those at the waist are made 4 inches 
long. It is impossible for us to give all 
the official instructions for every kind of 
tunic, so we merely give a specimen, which 
will give our readers some idea of the 
minute detail contained in the ** Dress Hegu- 
lation of the Army.” 











Field Marshal. 





Tunie—Searlet cloth, with blne cloth 
collar and euffs. The collar embroidered 
in gold. The cuffs round, 3 inches deep, 
with gold embroidery 2} inches deep 
round the top; a scarlet flap on each sleeve, 
63 inches deep and 2} wide, embroidered 
in gold, A similar flap on each skirt 
behind, } inch shorter than the length of 
the skirt and 24 inches wide; 8 buttons 
down the front, 3 on each flap; 2 at the 
waist behind. The front, collar, cuffs, and 
flaps edged with white cloth, j, inch wide. 
An aiguillette of gold wire cord, } inch in 
diameter, with gilt embossed tags will be 
worn. ‘The aiguillette is attached to a 
plaited strap on the right shoulder, of 
round gold cord 3 inch in diameter, inter- 
twined with a small dead gold cord, A 
similar strap on the left shoulder, On 
each strap, crossed batons of crimson 4 
velvet and gold, on a wreath of laurel 
embroidered in silver, with a crown in 
silver above ; a small gilt button at the top. 


The Military Frock Coat. 


We have not given a diagram of this, as 
it is cut on just the same lines as an 
ordinary Frock, the regulation length of 
the skirt is 17 inches for a figure of 5 feet 
9 inches. ‘The official regulations are very 
explicit, so we take the following extract 
from the instructions for the clothing of 
the General Staff :— 

Frock —Blue cloth, double-breasted. 
Rolling-collar ; the front and collar edged 
with §$ inch black mohair braid, An 
Austrian knot of black Russia braid on 
each sleeve, reaching to ( inches from the 
bottom of the cuff; 5 loops of black Russia 
braid on each side of the breast, fastening 
with black olivets; 2 olivets at the waist 
behind. The skirts lined with black. 
Shoulder-straps of the same material as the 
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garment, edged with } inch black mohair 

braid, except at the base; black netted 

button at the top. Badges of rank in gold. 
In addition to this there is the 


Single Breasted Frock 


as worn by the Cavalry for undress. The 
following description will be as concise as 
anything we ean put :— 

Frock —Blne — cloth, 
Stand-up collar, ornamented with figured 
braiding; and figured braiding on each 
sleeve, extending to 12 inches from the 
bottom of the enuff. 6 loops of } ineh 
black braid down the front on each side, 
with 2 olivets on each loop, the top loops 
reaching to the shoulder seams, those at 
the waist 4 inches long; { inch braid on 
the outer seams of sleeves and back seams, 
with eyes and fringe at the waist, and 


single - breasted. 


tassels on the back-skirts. Hooks and eyes 


in front. The skirt lined with black silk. 
Shoulder straps of the same material as 
the garment, edged with } inch black 
mohair braid, except at the base; black 
netted button at the top. Badges of rank 
in gold. 

For the special adaptations to the various 
departments, we must refer our readers to 
the Ofticial Hand Book which will be tor- 
warded from our office post free for 1s. 9d. 


Mess Jacket. Diagram 55. Plate 13. 


We do not think our readers will need a 
very lengthy deseription of the manner of 
cutting this, as they will be able to gather 
the method of applying the measures by 
referring to the diagram. As with all other 
military garments, there is a great variety 
of trimming and finishing in matter of 
detail, so we content ourselves by giving 
the regulations for Staff-Generals : 

Mess-Jacket—Searlet cloth, edged all 
round, ineluding the collar, with 1 inch 





oak-leaf lace forming barrel at the bottom 

of the back seams. Blue cloth collar and 
enffs, the collar in front, with a loop of 
gold braid at the bottom to fasten across 
the neck. A tracing of $ inch gold chain 
gimp along the bottom of the collar. A 
row of gilt studs in front on the left side. | 
The enffs pointed and edged with 1 inch | 
oak-leaf lace, the lace extending to 64 
inches from the bottom of the euff. Shoul- 
der-straps of blue cloth, edged with § inch |, 
oak-leaf lace, except at the base. A small 
gilt button at the top. Badges of rank as 
for tunic, except that they are smaller, and 
that the hilt of the sword is in gold. 
Scarlet silk lining. 

The Stable or Shell Jacket is cut in the | 
same manner as the above, the special de- 
tails for each division will be found in the 
book referred to. We now come to 


The Highland Doublet. Dia. 56. Plate 14. 


As will be seen, this is cut on precisely 
the same lines as the tunic, as far as the 
body part is concerned ; the variation of 
skirts being its special features, and as the 
outlines of these are very® clearly brought 
out in Plate 14, we will once more lay before 
our readers the official regulations as laid 
down for Highland Regiments. 


(Roya Hiennaxpers, Srarortn Ha1cs- 
LANpERS, CAMERON HiGHLaNpERS, ARGYLL 
anp SurHer.anp HiGgHLANDERs.) 


Doublet.—Scarlet cloth, with collar and 
cuffs of the regimental facings. The col- 
lar laced and braided according to rank, as 
for Infantry of the Line. Gauntlet cuffs, 
4 inches deep in front and 6 inches at the 
back, edged wirh § inch lace round the top 
and down the back seam ; 3 loops of gold 
braid, with buttons on each cuff. 8 but- 
tons in front, and 2 at the waist behind. 
Inverness skirts, 64 inches deep, with skirt- 
flaps 6 inches deep; 3 loops of gold braid 
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with buttons on each skirt-flap. The front 
collar, skirts and flaps edged with white 
cloth, } inch wide, and the skirts and flaps 
lined with white. Shoulder straps of twist- 
ed round gold cord, universal pattern, lined 
with searlet ; a small button of regimental 
pattern at the top. Badges of rank in 
silver. 

Field Officers have a second bar of lace 
round the top of the euff, and } inch lace 
round the skirts and skirt-flaps. Colonels 
have 2 lines of braid, and Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 1 line within the lace on the cuffs. 

Captains have a line of braid within the 
lace on the cuffs. 

Lieutenants have the same lace on the 
cuffs as Captains, but without the line of 
braid. 

The second bars of lace and lines of 
braid on the cuffs are to be } inch apart. 

The skirts or tashes vary in length ; and 


as most of our readers will gather from the 


diagrams, they are double, that is—there is 
a smaller one on the top of the other. The 
dotted line on the front tash is intended to 
convey the position of the pocket usually 
placed in the under tash in front. The 
left back skirt, as will be noticed, is smaller 
than the other, which is done with the 
object of letting them appear both the same 
size when the left one is overlapping the 
right. The tashes do not meet in front, 
being kept from 14 to 2 inches from the 
edge of the forepart. 

Having now dealt with all kinds of 
Military Body Garments, we will pass on 
to treat of another special class :— 


NAVAL GARMENTS. Plates 15 & 16. 


We now come to another special branch 
upon which there are clear and concise 
instructions laid down by those in authority ; 
but inasmuch as the Navy embraces a very 
much wider area than Military, and as there 
are a-great many other regulations upon 








which it is necessary to be well posted up, 
the book in which these particulars are to 
be found is published every quarter, and is 
called The Navy List, the price of same is 
3s. Anyone who has orders for Naval 
Garments, and are not thoroughly con- 
versant with their every detai), will find it 
a positive necessity. As with the Military 
Garments, there are sealed patterns kept 
for the inspection of the trade, the places 
heing the Admiralty, Whitehall: so that all 
metropolitan tailors have to do, is to pay 
the Admiralty a visit, and take notes of the 
details of the garment they may desire. 

The Navy is divided into two branches, 
viz.. a Military branch and a Civil branch ; 
the former wear double-breasted coats, with 
the exeeption of the Midshipman and 
Cadet, and the latter S B garments. The 
body coats that are worn embrace a Full 
Dress Coat, diagram 57, which is always 


worn buttoned and the collar hooked. The « 


Frock Coat as far as the cutting is con- 
cerned, is like 44; the variations on point of 
finish we will notice presently. This 1s 
worn buttoned 4 buttons. There is the 
Undress Tail Coat as illustrated by the left 
hand figure on the bottan of Plate 15, and 
which is ent the same as diagram 57, with 
the necessary variation of lapel and collar for 
turning; this also is worn buttoned 4. In 
addition to these there is the Undress Coat, 
which is cut like a Frock Coat, but without 
skirts. The following are official regu- 
lations as taken from the last Navy List: 


THE FULL DRESS COAT. 
Figure 2. 


For all Commissioned Officers, except Chief Gunners, Chief 
Boatswains, and Chief Carpenters.— Blue Cloth, double-breasted, 
8 buttons in each row, 8 inches apart across the ch st, the skirt te 
begin at one-fifth the cireumferance from the front edge, and 
lined with white kerseymere; one button at the bottom of each 
plait, and two in the waist seam behind. Pointed blue flaps on 
skirt and three buttons under them. 

For Flag Officers and Commodores, Ist Class—Flape on skirt 
laced all round with 14 inch lace, A row of | inch lace to encircle 
the hip buttons and form a point above them on the seam 
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For Commodores, 2nd Class, and Captains—Flaps on skirt laced 
all round with 14 inch lace, A row of 1 inch lace to encirele the 
hip buttons and form a point above them on the seam, 

For Commanders—Flaps on skirt, laced all round with 1) inch 
lace. 

For Lientenants and Sub-Lieutenants-—Flaps on skirt laced all 
round with | inch lace. 

For Chief Gunners, Chief Boatewains, and Chief Carpenters, 
and Warrant Offlcers—Blue cloth, double-breasted, & buttons tin 
each row, to button the four lower buttons, fall-down collar, round 
cuffs with three buttons, and notched holes of blue twist thereon ; 
pointed flaps with notched holes of bine twist and buttons under 
them to correspond ; 8 buttons in the fold of the plait of the skirt ; 
the skirt to begin at one-fifth the circumference from the front 


oadlge. 
Collar of the Full Dress Coat. 


For all Commissioned Officers, except Chief Gunners, Chief 
Bontawaine, and Chief Carpenters—White cloth, the front edges 
slightly sloped, and fitted with a black silk tongue to cover the 
space between them ; fastened at the bottom with one hook and 
ere 

'To be trimmed with gold lace according to rank, namely :— 

Flag Officers—I} inch top and front edges, 4 inch lower edge. 

Captains and Commanders—1j inch top and front edges, 4 inch 
lower edge. 

Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants—1 inch top and front edges, 
4 inch lower edge. 

Not less 4 ineh of white to show between the upper and the 
lower lace. If nevessary, the lower lace may be partly on the 
ont, 


Cuffs of the Full Dress Coat. 


Far all Commissioned Officers, except Chief Gunners, Chief 
Boatswains, and Chief Carpenters—Blue cuffs, with a white 
pointed sash with 5 buttons, and rows of distinetion lace according 
to rank; the dimensions of the sash are: 7 inches high at the 
points, 6} inches at the seam, and 2j inches wide: at the centre, 
The outside edge of the slash bound with gold luce accerding to 
rank, namely ;—Flag Officers and Commodore, Ist Class, 1 inch 
wide ; Commodore, 2nd Class, Captains and Commanders, 4] inch 
wide; Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants + inch wide. 

Rows of distinction lace:—For Flag Officers and Commodore, 
Ist Class—A band of 1} inch lace round the cuffs, with rows of 4 
of an inch distinction lace round the sleeve above the enuff, 
according to rank, viz :—Admiral of the Fleet 4 rows; Admiral of 
the Fleet, 8 rows; Vice-Admiral, 2 rows; Rear-Admiral and 
Commodore, Ist Class, | row. ‘The upper row to form a cirele 2 

inches in diameter, in the centre of the upper sleeve, 

For Commo tore, 2nd Class—A band of 14 inch lace round the 
evils, and a circle of 14 inch in diameter, formed of half-inch 
distinction lace above it 

For Captains, rows; Commanders, 3 rows of 3 inch lace. 
| Lieutenants over # years’ seniority, 2 rowa of } inch lace with a 
row of 4 inch lace between them. 

Lieutenants under 8 years’ seniority, 2 rows; Sub-Lieutenant, 
lL row : Chief Gunners and Chief Boatswains, 1 row of } inch lace. 

Gunners and Boatawains over 10 years’ seniority 1 row of 
:inch lace. The upper row to form a circle 14 inch in diameter 
in the middle of the sleeve. 

For Officers of the Civil Branch—The cuffs will have the same 
number of rows as those of Officers of the corresponding ranks in 
the Military Branch, but the upper row will be straight instead of 
being formed into a circle, and the space between the rows will be 
of coloured cloth according to branch. 

Assistant Paymasters of 6 years’ seniority ; Engineers under 
6 years’ seniority, | row of 4 inch lace above 1 row of § inch Ince. 
The space hetween each row of distinction lace to be one 4 of 
an inch, 


| 





Frock Coat. 


For all Officers, except Midshipmen, Naval Cadets, Assistant 
Clerks—Blue cloth, double-breasted, with padded turn-down 
collar ; cut for 6 buttons, but to have 5 buttons on each breast, to 
buttoned buttons; the width of lapel to be 3 inches at fourth 
button, tapering to 24 inches at waist seam ; 2 buttons on the hips, 
with side edges in plait of skirt extending half-way down the 
skirt, with a button at bottom of each side edge; for Officers 
& feet 9 inches in height, length of cout 48 inches, with a pro- 
portionate variation for difference in height, Lining, black silk, 
Hook for sword belt. Round cuffs, sleeves laced as in full dress, 
omitting the slash, Shoulders fitted for opaulettes; the fittings 
covered with blue cloth. 


Undress Tail Coat. 


For all Commissioned Officers (excert Chief Gunners, Chief 
Boatawains, and Chief Carpenters), Midshipmen over 18 years of 
age, and Olerke—Bine cloth, double-breasted, 6 button holes in 
esch row, 4 in the turn and 2 below, padded turn-<lown collar; 
pointed flaps with 8 notched holes of black twist and buttons 
ander; 1 button at the bottom of each plait, and 2 in the waist 
seam behind, Rouud cuffs, the sleeves laced, as in full dress, 
omitting the slash, Shoulders fitted for epanlettes. 


Undress Coat. 

For all Officers—Blue cloth, with padded turn-down collar: the 
length to be sufficient to cover the hips; double-breasted, with 5 
holes and buttons at equal distance on each side, to Wutton 4. 
Pockets, without flaps, at the sides, in a line with the lower buttan, 
and 1 outside left breast pocket, An opening 5 inches long at the 
bottom of each side seam. Round cuffs, the sleeves laced as in 
full dress, omitting the slash. 


Midshipman’s Full Dress and Undress Coat. 
Diagram 58 & 59. 

Blue cloth, single-breasted, with 9 notched holes on each breast, 
and 8 on each cuff and pocket flap, with buttons to correspond, 
lined with white statd up collar, with white tarn back on each side 
of the collar, with notehed hole and button, 

















Midshipman’s Jacket. Diagram 69. 


Blue cloth, single-breasted, with 7 but- 
tons; 3 notched holes of black twist on 
each cuff with buttons to correspond; a 
stand-up collar withea hook and eye, and 
with a white turnback and button-hole of 
white twist 14 inches long, with a corres- 
ponding button. When worn it is always 
to be hooked at the top. 

The material from which these uniforms 
are made is smooth blue cloth, the sub- 
stance varying according to the climate. 
Silk facings are prohibited. 

The occasions on which the various gar- 
ments are worn, may all be seen clearly 
described in the Navy List. 

On Plate 16, we give illustrations of the 
various gold lace used for trimming the 
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cuffs and edges, and as each specifies for 
which officer it is used, it is mmnecessary 
for us to do so again here. 

Diagram 58 illustrates the style in which 
Full and Undress ‘Tail Coats are cut for the 
Civil branch; the variations of trimming, 
&e., being in accordance with the rank they 
hold, and which will be found clearly 
detailed in the Navy List. 

The dress of Chaplains in the ordinary 
Clericals is as shown on Plates 7 and 8, the 
regulations stating :— 

On board his Ship, and on all occasions 
when the Officers of the Ship are ordered 
to appear in uniform, a Chaplain shall wear 
a clerical collar or stock, or a collar and 
white tie, and shall be dressed in other 
respects in such a manner as shall clearly 
indicate his profession. 

On all occasions when Officers are re- 
quired to appear in Frock Coats, the 
Chaplain’s dress shall be a black cloth 
frock coat and waistcoat, and trousers 
which are either black or of a dark mixture. 

A Chaplain’s ordinary mess dress shall 
be a Clerical Court Coat, a waistcoat and 
trousers, all of black cloth; but, in the 
evening when Officers wear full dress, or 
ball dress, the waistcoat shall be a black 
silk cassock one, and, instead of trousers, 
shall be worn black cloth knee breeches, 
with black silk stockings and patent leather 
shoes, with silver or plated buckles. 


WORKING MEN’S COATS. 
Diagram 70. Pilate 17. 


From Bond Street to Whitechapel is not 
more than three miles, yet in that short 
distance what a difference exists in the 
manner of living of those who frequent 
each neighbourhood. Equally varied #lso 
is the style and cut of their clothes. In 
the former locality the lord, duke, or ear! 
lounges or dines at his club in the latest 
style of evening dress, whilst in the other 








you may see the “ikey lads” in their 
‘“pearlies and bell bottoms,” swaggering 
along the streets as proud of their * kick- 
sies”’ as the lord conld be of his faultless 
dress suit, or immacniate shirt front, with 
its diamond stud flashing with all the bril- 
liancy of first water, We have devoted so 
many of these pages to garments suitable 
for the prince, that we feel sure that those 
of our readers who only cater for that class 
will not complain if we devote this one 
to the requirements of the working man. 


The Special Features 


Of whose garments are fully brought out in 
the diagram of Coster’s coat on Plate 17, 
and may be equally applied to all styles of 
garments for the working man. This class 
have large shoulders; the blades are rather 
prominent; the chest ts comparatively nar- 
row, and the waist perhaps seareely so deli- 
cate as the masher who wears corsets. 
These features demand a special style of 
cut; the scye deeper, larger, and more for- 
ward; the back wider; and the waist not 
being so hollow, we have only come in 
4 inch at 17; the blades being more prom- 
inent, we have taken out an extra 4 inch 
between back and sidebody. The depth 
of seye and front shoulder measures are 
both larger than normal, whilst the over 
shoulder measure is increased in greater 
ratio still, so allowing for the development 
of muscles at the top of the arm, Then 
the great feature of the garment being ease, 
an extra $ inch is allowed for; making up, 
so making the front of seye tully } inch 
further from centre of back seam than the 
ordinary morning coat. 


The Skirt 


Too, needs considerably more fniness or 
drapery to allow sufficient room for the 
capacions pockets they so much patronise, 
whilst the flaps are of the most ornamental 
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design, velvet being frequently used for 
these, with buttons placed in all directions ; 
indeed they seem to glory in the number of 
buttons they ean put on their garments. 
The method adopted to give the desired 
amount of fulness to the skirt is the same 
in principle as illustrated on the Frock coat 
skirt, viz., instead of squaring down to 9 
by a line drawn level with bottom of side- 
body and forepart. lower it two inches (see 
dot and dash line) in front, and then square 
it at right angles to this line. Care must 
be used only to add $ inch above this line, 
as at point $, just below the under arm 
seam, or the fit will be destroyed, landing 
the extra spring intended to come over the 
side at the back, and so making the pleats 
overlap. 


The Sleeve 


Should be arranged with a decided forward 
hanging tendency. This may be adjusted 
in the working of the system, if a block 
pattern is being used, by inserting a wedge 
in the hind arm, opposite the top of the 
forearm, say of } inch; which will allow of 
the arms being brought forward without 
any strain across the back, though it will, 
of course, land a little superfluous material 
at the top of the hind arm, when the arm 
rests at the side. The underside should 
not be too much hollowed ont; as, if the 
seye is cut at all extra deep, and the under 
sleeve hollowed, the whole weight of the 
coat will rest on the muscles directly the 
arm is raised, and produce anything but 
that effect of ease we have been aiming at. 
Donbtless our readers will be able to gather 
the features to be noticed from these re- 
marks. 


Hints on Making. 


In making and trimming garments of 
this class, the use to which the garments 
will be put should always be considered, 

















and as hard wear will always be associated 
with these, the trimmings should be strong, 
and the work genuine and honest. The 
utmost attention should be given to the 
pocket stays, and generally the aim should 
be to produce a garment suited for hard 
wear. On the other hand, clumsiness 
should be carefully avoided; for it will 
often be found that the working man will 
be quite as keen a critic as many of the 
higher classes. Many working men can 
appreciate skilled workmanship, and their 
eye is frequently as trained, owing to their 
particular calling, as any artist's. 


These remarks, so far, of course, apply 
to all classes ; we will now point out the 
peculiar features the coster patronises. 
He invariably has his sleeves long, his euffs 
made to button, and faced with velvet, 
which he turns back, making a finish to 


the sleeve in consonance with the neck, — 
with its velvet Prussian collar. The seams * 


are almost invariably raised, and the flaps 
and side edges are sometimes made of vel- 
yet, though perhaps the more frequent way 
is to finish the breast and ticket pockets 
with velvet corners. Certainly the style 
they adopt is entirely their own, and em- 
bodies many of the principles of artistic 
tailoring, and which when seen, applied to 
the higher class trades and especially the 
ladies, we are ready to admire; and yet, 
when seen in the coster’s coat we are apt to 
call low and vulgar. But the tailor who 
caters for this class can fully appreciate it, 
all forming, as it does, part of the essential 
features of his ideal garment. And after 
all, it matters not in what class of trade we 
are engaged, or from what class of society 
we find Sur customers, the same principle 
must guide us. To get in touch with our 
customers, we have their ideal of a perfect 
garment fixed in our mind, and then with 
a fair knowledge of cause and effect in 
tailoring, we can execute it with credit to 
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ourselves, pleasure to our customers, and 
profit to our employers. These are the 
principles which underlie all true SUCCESS ; 
and if we embody them in our business, it 
will matter not whether our customers are 
peers or peasants, costers or princes, they 
will all alike be satisfied with our efforts, 
and so lay the foundation for a prosperous 
career. 

We will not dwell further on this gar- 
ment, as a study of the diagram will supply 
all the necessary details, as well as illus- 
trate the principles of cutting in their 
practical application; thus putting our 
readers in possession of a few ideas on how 
to infuse ease in a garment, and give ample 
room in the scye section. 


POLICE TUNIC. 
Diagram 71. Plate 18. 


This garment is really nothing more than 
a S B Frock made to button up to the neck, 
the usual number of buttons is 8. Special 
care should be used to get the neck to fit 
close, so that no ruffian may be able to get 
his hand inside the collar in a scuffle ; this 
is a point we have frequently had attention 
called to in our own experience with gar- 
ments of this class; a black leather stock 
is placed inside the collar in front. 
Policemen being generally very large in the 
front shoulder, and not unfrequently of 
erect type, plenty of room should be given 
them in the shoulders and sleeves, as a 
good deal depends on the free use of their 
arms. ‘he skirt is ent rather full, and 
generally about 12 inches deep, 1 button 
is put in the pleat behind as illustrated on 
the diagram. The only other special fea- 
ture we think it is necessary to notice, is, 
that being worn with the belt, only 1 inch 
is allowed over the waist. In all other 
points the diagram is very explicit, and as 
these garments vary so much in different 
parts of the country, and as they are in- 
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variably made up to the usual pattern, it is 
quite unnecessary for us to describe it more 
in detail, suffice it to say diagram 71 
illustrates the usual style for the metro- 
politan police. The cloth is usually a dark 
blue, the body and skirt lined with twill or 
Italian, the buttons of special patterns from 
white metal. The edges are either bluff or 
stitched on the edge, and the cuff is 
generally plain. Figures and letters are 
placed on the collar, and these require a 
little care to get them to run true and be 
straight ; they are of white metal, and can 
be obtained from any wholesale trimming 
house. The Sergeant's chevron is generally 
formed from Silver Russia Braid; 3 rows 
with a point in the centre pointing down- 
wards, the rows being about 1 inch to 14 
inch apart. The position of this is about 
midway between elbow and shoulder, and 
should of course be kept well on the top of 
the arm. 


ETON JACKET AND VEST. 
Diagrams 72 to 75. Plate 19. 


Probably there is no garment the high- 
class tailor is called upon to make for the 
juvenile community more frequently than 
the Eton jacket; for, however much ready- 
made garments may find favour with the 
parents, the Eton jacket almost invariably 
falls to the tailor; consequently there are 
few respectable trades but are frequently 
called upon to make this garment. It 
takes the same place in juvenile attire that 
the Frock and Dress coats do for gentlemen. 
It is worn on all occasions demanding either 
full or semi-dress. As usually worn, it is 
made to come about 3 or 4 inches below 
the natural waist, and finished at the back 
with a point (see diagram 72), indeed, this 
point is looked upon as one of its special 
features ; and yet, strange as it may seem, 
it is seldom seen at Eton, where this 
garment forms the every-day apparel of the 
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rising generation, attending the various col- 
leges or public schools with which Eton and 
the surrounding neighbourhood abounds. 
It is also generally supposed that the Eton 
boys wear the white linen collar outside the 
jacket, and the Harrow boys inside, but 
whether any regulation exists on this par- 
ticular we do not know, but we believe such 
to be the custom. This is a point upon 
which it will be well to enquire at the 
time of taking the order; for although the 
Eton fashion finds favour in most cases, 
yet we have had the unpleasant experiences 
of having to make alterations on this 
account; for it will be easily understood, 
that if the collar is to be worn inside the 
jacket, the neck will require enlarging ; 
however, as we wish to draw a diagram 
to suit the majority, we have adapted it to 


the style most generally worn. 


Diagram 72. 


It will at onee be seen, there are very 
few variations from the working of the 
system, as fully explained in the section 
treating on Morning coats, such alterations 
being more on account of the style than 
anything else; such for instance in the 
back, which is cut on the crease, and only 
14 wide at-waist. It will be observed we 
have taken out the ordinary 14 between 
the back and sidebody, but this should 
always be adjusted in accordance with the 
developments of the figure at that part. 
We should be overlooking one of the most 
important features to be observed when 
cutting for juveniles, if we did not call 
attention to the general tendency of all 
juveniles to erectness with a corresponding 
flatness of the back; indeed the juvenile 
often favours the corpuleut build, and 
requires almost identical treatment. These 
features have been embodied to a certain 
extent in the diagram, as well as in the 


into the developments of growth in ju- 
veniles, or trace the various relations one 
part of the body bears to another at the 
various ages, such for instance as is found 
in the anatomical fact that the head at 
birth is nearly one-fourth of the total 
height of the body, and gradually develops, 
till at the age of 16 it bears the relation of 
1 to 73. All this our readers will find fully 
treated in Part I. of ‘‘ The Cutter’s Practical 
Guide,” and from which they will be 
readily able to gather what we have so 
often pointed out, that at different ages the 
shape of the body varies, one part develop- 
ing rapidly and another slowly ; hence it is 
necessary we should give them varied 
treatment. In order to make this as 
simple as possible for our readers, we have 
arranged a sectional scale (see page 8), 
compiled from the result of our own prae- 
tice, and combining most of the special 
features to be found in the various sizes ¢ 
and ages. At the same time, it should be 
borne in mind, we always advocate the 
sectional measures being taken on every 
customer direct, and which, if taken with 
care and intelligence, define the special 
features to be observed when cutting the 


garment. 
The Special Features. 


Care should be taken to give plenty of 
spring over the hips at the side—a point 
this which frequently gives considerable 
trouble, especially if the inlay, which is 
generally left along that part, is not 
properly worked up. The length of the 
front should be made to just cover the vest 
in a similar way to the gent’s Dress coat, 
and although a little extra length is per- 
misable, yet few things look worse than a 
jacket 4 or 5 inches below the vest, giving 
the impression of “wearing out my 
brothers old coat.” 
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Care should also be taken not to get the Md 
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lapel too heavy, or the step too high. The 
diagram illustrates a neat medium style, 
and is produced by lowering the gorge 1 
inch, and then growing a lapel to the 
breast line of 14 at top, 2} at the widest 
part, and only } inch at the bottom. 38 
buttons are put up the front, but the jacket 
is never worn buttoned; a flower hole is 
sometimes put in the turn, but it is as often 
left plain. A good facing should be put 
through the forepart, in which one and 
often two in breast pockets are inserted. 
The back should be shrunk at point 14, and 
we have sometimes found it advisable to 
put a half ply of wadding all over the top of 
the back. 

At present these jackets are invariably 
made from a fine black diagonal, a kind of 
dress twill or corkscrew, with the edges 
bound as diagram. The binding is never 
carried round the bottom, which is gen- 


We erally left bluff, the inlay being merely 


turned up all along that part. This ma- 
terial has entirely superceded the old 
superfine black cloth, being so much more 
useful and less liable to tear in every day 
wear. There seems, however, a tendency 
to adopt the cheviots and vicunas, which 
have been so popular, but these are not 
general. 

The style of sleeve generally worn is 
illustrated on diagram 73, which is the 
ordinary hole and button cuff, with the 
braid put on cuff, as indicated, and brought 
to the end of the slit. 


The Vest. Diagrams 74 & 75. 


This is generally of the no collar type, 
and is of course finished in the same way, 
and made from the same material as the 
jacket. This style is often varied, the roll 
being adopted for dress or semi-dress occa- 
sions, such as parties or balls; still, for 


\_general purposes the style shown on the 


—___ sass 
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diagram is the one most generally adopted. 
Before concluding this subject, it may be 
well for us to make a few remarks on the 
trousers as generally worn, and so complete 
the suit. 


The Trousers 


Are invariably made from black, same as 
jacket and vest, for dress or semi-dress 
wear; but for school wear they are fre- 
quently made from any dark neat material, 
such as West of England Hairline; it 
should, however, be remembered that the 
correct thing is black, and any variation 
from that must be particularly neat, only 
being permissable on account of its in- 
creased usefulness and wear resisting 
qualities for school use. One point to be 
specially remembered is, that the seat of 
these trousers shows very conspicuously, 
so that it is not allowable to put in seat 
pieces or take out cuts that will show below 
the jacket, as such would give a “ short of 
material’ impression. Care should also 
be taken in cutting these to avoid all 
surplus material (only allowing 1} over seat 
instead of 2 inches), and to get them to fit 
as clean as possible at the back of thighs, 
just under the ball of the seat; and, 
with this end in view, it will be as 
well to cut the seat seam a little more 
hollow than usual at the fork, and also 
to have the hams shrunk so as to get 
as clean a fit as possible. It is just 
such little details as these that are noticed 
by parents, and add materially to the 
success and renown of the tailor. The 
pockets of the trousers are preferably put 
in across the top, as the side style gape so 
much; but this is one of those points 
wherein it will be necessary to consult the 
wishes of your customer, it not being of 
very great importance which plan is adop- 





ted, though the cross, being much neater, 
is decidedly preferable. 4 
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MORNING COAT FOR CORPULENT 
FIGURE. 


Diagram 76. Plate 20. 


The garment we have selected for our 
present illustration is one that doubless 
every cutter has to tackle occasionally ; and 
as the corpulent figure has several impor- 
tant deviations from the normal, it cannot 
fail to be useful to the bulk of our readers. 
The corpulent figure is often found in cus- 
tomers who have passed the prime of life, 
say between 45 and 60, when there seems 
to be a very general tendency to develop fat. 
Whatever may be the causes which produce 
corpulency we may not stay to inquire, we 
know that there are corpulent figures, and 
our study will be, how to clothe them 
successfully. 





The Special Features 


Of this class of figure are: Squareness of 
shoulder or shortness of neck, shortness of 
body, erectness of position, and the large 
development in the front. There are also 
minor features, such as straightness of back, 
flatness of’ blades, poorness of hips, and 
shortness of arm. A study of the develop- 
ment of human growth shows us the 
skeleton or framework of the corpulent 
body is the same as when it was, say 
30 or 40 breast, and as all this de- 
velopment in circumference has taken 
place without any increase in the 
height, the body at once looses its propor- 
tion. It is in figures such as these that 
direct measurement must always show to 
advantage, and prove its superiority over 
any divisional or graduating method. Take 
as an example the height of neck, it is 
positively less than in the normal 36. The 
framework of bones is the same, the de- 
velopment of flesh giving all the increase ; 
and although we readily and fully acknow- 
ledge the fact that the shoulder bones 
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always remain near the surface of the skin 
(see figure 2, point 1, the Cutter’s Practical 
Guide, Part I), still there is a slight ad- 
dition of fat, which reduces the height of 
neck, whilst the increased width of shoulder 
intensifies this; so that instead of the 
irregular triangle having lines, 3 inches, 
and 7 at right angles, for two of its sides, 
it has then 2$ by 9, which will at once 
convey to our readers the alteration in the 
shape of the shoulder, as represented by 
the third side. But apart from this, let us 


consider 


How the corpulency is distributed. 


We find there is a very small increase in 
the back, but there is perceptable filling up 
of the hollow below the blades, and at the 
sides there are rolls of fat; but even the 
combined development of back and sides 
represents little more than one-third of the 
disproportion, the remainder going to the 
front, necessitating the man to alter his 
carriage and stand more erect, in order to 
retain his equilibrium, at the same time 
giving the arms a decided backward hang- 
ing tendency. We have previously ex- 
plained how to decide the amount of cor- 
pulency or disproportion, but as some of 
our readers may have forgotten this, we 
will refresh their memory. Our normal 
pattern is arranged to fit a man four inches 
smaller in the waist than chest. This then 
is our ideal, so that when we find a man 
48 chest and 50 waist, we say a man 48 
chest ought to be 44 waist, but he is 50; 
the difference between what he is and what 
he ougiit to be is 6 inches; and this con- 
stitutes the amount of disproportion which 
forms the basis of our calculations. 

The practical application then of all this 
is, that as the back is flat we only come in 
} inch at natural waist to draw back seam; 


as the blades are less prominent, we take ! 
out less between back and sidebody, and in | 
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order to locate the 4 of the disproportion improves the style, for it introduces a 
at the side and increase the length of front vertical line and so apparently reduces the 
in due ratio to cover the prominence, we width of such division; but whether it is 
come in from A to * 4 of the disproportion, drawn in, or a V is taken out, the effect 
in this case 1 inch. Line A is drawn at | will be the same on the waist seam, viz., 
right angles to depth of seye line; one- | to straighten it. 
fourth of the breast from the, back seam ; We have already referred to the flatness 
and instead of continuing this hepth of scye of the hips; this should be remembered 
line straight across, it is drawn at right when sewing on the skirt, the same amount 
angles to 12} and *, across the forepart, of fulness and manipulation not being 
which really swings the forépart round, needed as for the smart young gent with 
adding on 4 of the disproportion at the | small waist and prominent hips. 
side, and at the same time providing the | The sleeves must not be given a too for- 
extra length so necessary. It also allows | ward hang, as the figure being erect, a 
the pattern being drawn without any part rather backward hang will be found more 
overlapping another, thus allowing better suitable. 


opportunities for the infusion of style. The collar should be kept fairly low in 
It will be noticed that a V is taken out the stand, as the shortness of neck in 
between forepart and skirt in the front, and figures of this class makes them very 
in order to explain the reason of this, we sensitive to anything like a high collar, 1 
shall touch upon a very important principle, inch being often quite sufficient stand to 
viz., that down the centre of every figure give them. 
there is a decided hollow, the human figure 
being symmetrical, or, in other words, the 
right side being the exact copy of the left, 
in reverse, shows us that the development 
does not take place exactly at the centre of 
front, and culminate in a point, but locates 
itself on either side; and we find that a 


 apheaerty pei 8 Pid sues ne on 12}, and let the front wedge round to 
well as the thin or proportionate one, if the the wriacenars of the disproportion, rs order 
surplus size produced by that method is ere “ grt idan of the aoe! ahege 
taken away by means of V's—see dotted of the scye. The style of Morning coat 
ass 08.Q:” ‘Those, Maneier, who object to we have selected—the button 1 or 3— is 

: / : J the style and character big men are 


the use of V's, produce the same effect by ; : 
sounding their are Bt atk natn supposed to look best in; the fronts being 
< cut away at waist, and the skirts cut well 


Hints on Making. forward, reduces the extreme prominence, 

and brings them nearer the outline of the 
It is certainly the correct method to draw proportionate figure. 

in and work back any round there is on the And now a word or two about the 

forepart, as at 29}, locating the fulness material. Never dress a big man in a 


over the prominence of the stomach. The conspicuous pattern, or a very light colour, 
and on no account dress him in garments 


same process being repeated at Q, makes it , 
: fit snug below. We think a V taken out made from cloth, the prominent feature of 4 


General Remarks. 


Some of our readers may imagine when 
they look at the diagram that the scye is 
very close. This appearance is brought 
about by the pattern being wedged round, 
and it will be necessary to put the finger 























which is a large check, for that would 
intensify his width without adding to his 


his height, Stripes, on the other hand, 


give height and reduce the width; but 
even these must be used with great care 
and caution, for one great aim in dealing 
with a corpulent man must be to avoid 
making him conspicous. So that a neat 
bird's-eye pattern, a plain grey twill, or a 
black would be the most suitable. Black 
apparently reduces the size of the wearer, 
absorbing all the light that falls on it; 
whereas those shades, such as white, red, 
yellow, &e., which reflect the light, make 
the figure appear much larger, a feature 
certainly not desirable in a man 48 chest, 
50 waist, which is the size we have selected 
for our illustration, taking the sectional 
measures from the scale on page 8. 


Frock Coat for Corpulent Figure. 
Diagram 77. Plate 21. 


In order to illustrate the same workings 
as we have just described, for corpulency 
to the Frock Coat, we have prepared this 
diagram ; but as all we have remarked of 
the corpulent Morning Coat applies also to 
this, it is not necessary we should again 
repeat. The lapel is cut in the ordinary 
way, and so also is the skirt; with the latter 
it may be as well to use every precaution 
to prevent fulness below the pit of the 
stomach, and with that end in view it 
should be put on tight at the wavy mark 
of forepart. There must not be an ex- 
cessive amount of fulness in the sleeve 
head, or this would make the figure appear 
squarer than he is already, which is not 
desirable. The collar should be treated as 
for the erect figure, and generally the 
treatment should have the aim of apparently 
reducing the size of the figure rather than 
otherwise. 

In looking over the foregoing pages to 


E see what has been omitted, or what could 
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be added to make it of more practical use 
to the entter, we thought it would be as 
well to give concise rules for finding the 
four quantities, viz., depth of scye, front 
shoulder, across chest, and over shoulder, 
by divisions of the breast. They are as 
follows: Depth of seye equals one-fourth 
breast; front shoulder equals one-third 
plus } an ineh; across chest equals 1 inch 
less than one-fourth breast ; over shoulder 
1 inch less than half; taking these divisions 
of a size or two smaller in the large sizes 
and of a size or two larger than the actual 
breast measure indicates for the small 
sizes. But there is another way which, 
though less reliable than the direct mea- 
surement method, is nevertheless a distinct 
advance on the breast measure, viz., the 
application of the shouider measure. 


The Shoulder Measure 


Is taken from the backseam some 5 or 6 
inches from the neck (a trifle higher or 
lower will not make any appreciable differ- 
ence). The measure is taken from this 
point over the shoulder and back to the 
same point again. In the average figure 
this measure will agree with three-fourths 
of the breast measure, but as people's 
shoulders vary irrespective of the size of 
their chest, this proportion will often vary. 
The method of applying it is to take two- 
thirds of this measure to form a working 
scale, and then making the depth of seye 
one-half, the front shoulder two-thirds plus 
} an inch, the over shoulder 1 inch less 
than scale, and the. front of seye will be 
best found by this method by measuring 
from the centre of back to front of scye 
two-thirds of the scale. To those who 
fancy they are unable to take direct mea- 
sures accurately this will doubtless be of 
service, as it is a distinct advance on the 
breast measure system. 
There are doubtless many 
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Unusual Garments 


Of the Body Coat class we have not yet 
touched upon, but we have little doubt our 
readers will find diagrams of similar ones 
in these pages, and so by the aid of a little 
judgment will be able to draft them); for 
instance, the gents’ Newmarket is cut very 
similar to the Livery Overcoat, with varia- 
tions of detail to smarten it up a bit. Then, 
again, there is the old-fashioned Paletot, 
which seems to be rapidly making its way 
to public favour. This is cut on the same 
principle as a Frock Coat, with the skirt, 
forepart, and lapel grown together, the 
underarm seam being occasionally taken a 
little way into the skirt, to provide the 
necessary fulness for the hips. The 
Postillion Jacket is cut on the same lines as 
the Highland Doublet, but of course minus 
the tashes. . It is generally finished with a 
belt at the bottom, and is often fastened 
with hooks and eyes up the front with a 
row of studs up the edge, although the 
more general way is to fasten it up the 
front with holes and buttons. There are 
many other garments of an exceptional 
character which we have not touched upon, 
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but they may be successfully treated in the 
same way as those we have meptioned, the 
principal feature of them being embodied 
in some one or other of the various diagrams 
we have given. | 


CONCLUSION. 


We now come to the closing paragraph, 
and if we have succeeded in gathering 
from the pages of experience a few hints 
which may be of use to others following 
the same pathway, we shall not have 
laboured in vain. We know the profession 
is fully competent to form a true estimate of 
the value of this work and so we refrain 
of our own judgment from any expression, 
as praise might be looked upon as egotism 
and depreciation as mock humility; so we 
send the second part of ‘The Cutter’s Prac- 
tical Guide” forth on its own merits, with 


the sincere desire that it may be, as its title S 


indicates, a Practical Guide to all desirous 
of more light on the treatment of the many 
garments they have to deal with in their 
daily experience. 


THE AUTHOR. 


——————————<—————— 
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Full detailed particulars of Part One of this Work, 
also “The Cutter’s Practical Guide, applied 
to all current Styles of Ladies’ Garments,” 
will be found on our Catalogue of Works 
at the end of this Work 
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The Tailor and Cutter Business Notices 
Autumn and Winter, 1893-4. 





TO OUR PATRONS, 


The period has again come rouhd when it becomes our 
pleasing duty to direct the attention of the ever-increasing 
circle of patrons of the various departments of our business 
to the continuous developments of our arrangements; and to 
emphasize such new features, and alterations in old ones, as 
may have been introduced since the issue of our previous list; 
or be now contemplated. Itis only by such means that our 
friends can be kept in sympathetic touch with eur central 
forces, and be enabled to fully understand the vast ramifica- 
tions and resources of our system and its machinery. Where 
so much depends upon the clearness and directness with 
which an order is given, we need offer no apology for 
endeavouring to bring before our present and prospective clients 
such details as we may consider necessary for enabling them 
to understand our method of doing business ; and also what it 
is best for them to do in order to ensure that prompt and 
careful attention to their wants which we desire to make not 
the least important feature of our undertaking. This object 
can, we believe, best be attained by setting before our readers a 
few paragraphs outlining the chief characteristics of our 
various departmenta, which will assist those who peruse them 
in availing themselves of our best efforts, and in securing 
the best results without that unnecessary trouble and delay 
which will sometimes occur in the most carefully ordered 
affairs, through some slight informality or oversight. 


But before proceeding to thus summarise our arrange- 
ments, we have a duty of a different kind to per- 
form: to return our most sincere thanks for the liberal 
support hitherto given us, and for the appreciation so many 
hundreds have expressed of the benefits derived from our 
efforts during a period now fast approaching the end of the 
third decade. This we do very heartily, and at the same 
time assure our friends everywhere that nothing shall be 
wanting to give continued satisfaction and prove us worthy 
of future confidence and support. 


Model Patterns,—This is perhaps the most important 
branch of our business, having grown and developed from 
year to year, until a considerable portion of our premises 
have to be set apart for cutting and storing them ; for the 
laiter purpose several large fixtures, consisting of some 
thousands of pigeon-holes, being necessary. Almost every 
class of garment ordinarily worn by gentlemen, ladies, and 
children, is thus kept ; various kinds of military, clerical and 
athletic dress being included; also shirts, both linen and 
flannel, and many other more or less out of the way garments, 
It would be quite impossible to give a complete list of these 
but particulars and prices of most of our Model Patterns will 
be found on another page, and it may be safely taken for 
granted that where an ordinary garment is wanted for an 
ordinary figure, a Model Pattern exactly suited to it can be 
obtained for a trifling outlay. 


Model Patterns are revised at the beginning of each 
season, and such new features as fashion or taste may dictate 


are imparted. 
Model Patterns are in many cases accompanied by lays 





showing how to take out the material to the greatest advan 
tage as pet economy; also by printed instructions for 
,e 


Model Pattern Outfits are supplied to tailors com- 
mencing business, and others, who require a namber of 
different kinds of patterns, but cannot afford to purchase fall 
sets of each, These consist of Guinea or Half-Guinea Parcels, 
and are selected according to the class of business for which 
they are required. A Guinea Parcel contains about fifty 
assorted patterns. 


Model Patterns should be ordered as far as possible by 
the number printed on the enclosed inset, the size being 
quoted, and it is advisable to state whether for lady or gentle- 
man's garment, 

Ladies’ Patterns.—The lIniies’ trade has ov in- 
creased the business of out Pattern Department. any who 
find no difficulty in outting for and pleasing gentlemen, lack 
the necessary confidence in “tackling” a lady's garment. 
This is amply provided for in the perfect fitting Models 
supplied at the Taiton anv Curren Office, These, as our 
—— Lat sees, og ee in all the new and 
popular styles, man. ese patterns a great acqui- 
con, those who find the slightest difficulty in fitting and 
pleasing their lady customers, should not te in making 
a trial of our ladies’ Models, The saving in time, the com- 
fort, and the profit will be found more a hundredfold 
the nominal amount charged for the patterns, 


Special Pattern Department.—It will, in some cases, 

save unnecessary trouble and delay if we state that, while a 
model pattern is cut proportionate to a given breast measure, 
a special cut pattern is cut to the measures of the customer 
forwarded to us, The breast measure is all that is necessary for 
a model pattern, but the full measures of the customers are re- 
ee een pe. If these are sent with some 
egree of accuracy, and any peculiarity in the customer's 
figure correctly — then we guarantee to send a good 
fitting Ly ores Prices of specials will be found on another 
page, 


Measure Forms, with instructions for measuring, can be 


bad at our 

eae = of o—, im ladies, should be 
correctly sent, and, whenever a figure illustrating 
the style should be forwarded. This can always be returned. 


Our Publications.—An abridged Catalogue of these will 
be found at the end of this O pape a more extended 
catalogue, giving more complete details of each of our published 
works will be forwarded on receipt of stamp for ge. 
These works afford opportunity for acquiring the art of cutting 
by self-tuition, to be found m no other publishing firm, and it 
is only during recent years that such works could be had at 
any price, 

veral new books have been published since the last list 
was issued, and others are now in course of preparation. The 
most noteworthy of the recent additions to tailoring literature 
are “Practical Trouser Cutting,” by Dr. Humphreys, and 
two important Competition Prize Essays. A further part of 
the “Cutters Practical Guide” series (on Overcoats) is in 
the press, and other works of an important nature will follow 
in quick succession. 

Our periodical publications, Taz Tatton ayp CuTren (weekly 
and monthly), and Tue Lapres’ Tarzor are too well known 
they fally maintain the high siasdeed ot Iterarg bp ga 

ey fally main ¢ high stan i * io, an 
practical excellence so long ago attained, and that “Excelsior” 
is still the motto of those responsible for their production. 
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Our Large Plates of Fashion.—Theee, by well nigh 
general prvi are pronounced the most artistic and faithful 
representations of costame ever published. are = our Bi- 
annual ne be Fashions, and our New as os 
Liveries, both of which are magnificent pictares, are fully 
described on another page of this Chart. 


- 
be found upon pages, 
have no knowledge of the art should not fail to send for onr 
“Instructor and Guide,” some particulars of which will be 
found on another ; or “Three Months at the Tailor and 
Cutter Acedenngo Sean Ex-Student, details of which will also 
be found on mere Le 

A considerable pment has recently taken place in 
connection with our Lapy Srupents’ Depastinioh, ; 
durine recent months, our resources in this direction have 
been severely taxed, This is, in some measure, owing to the 
demand which has sprang up for Lady teachers of cutting in 
technical schools and institutions; and,in order to meet it 
efficiently, we have fitted up a special room for Lady 
Students and we are now equally well equipped in this as in 
our other departments. A prospectus qiring full details of 
our pi ure Lady 8 ts will be forwarded on 
spplication. 


Our Colonial and Foreign Subscribers.—Who are 
now w be found in every important town in the world 
will be interested to learn that by the introduction and 
extension of the Parcel Post we are enabled to supply most 
of the articles descrived in this catal at a cost very little, 
if anything, in excess of that to our patrons in this 
country; while the reduction in the price charged for 
postage of books now enables us to send any of our publica- 
tions to any place in the Postal Union at a uniform rate of 
4d. per Ib. ne pris of subscription to the Tailor and Cutter 
and Ladies Tailor is the same as 
10s. per annom . 


Foreign Editions of the “Tailor and Cutter.” — 


Specialiy prepared foreign editions of the above journal are 
now published in 


Australia.—New Zealand.— America.—Germany.— 
France —Italy. 


The three last being translated into the language of the 
countries named, are being received with the greatest favour, 
not only in the various portions of the Continents where one 
or other of these languages is a li franca, but also amongst 
the numerous body of German, French, Belgien, Italian, and 
other foreign tailors residing in England. Full particulars as 
to agent», pric-#, &c,, will be found on another page. 


The Tailor and Cutter — oe eeere— 
importan f a Cutter havi t can use 
be cane soap ot ig and that will divide a line on the 
material with cleanness and certainty, induced us many years 
attention to these, and we have them 


Various Eppeenene.— We ee supply yg en 
uares, Ta Crayons, yon Holders, n 
vo one Michine, Sener Stretchers, Sleeve Boards, Stover, 
and similar trade appliances, 
The great superiority of the Tailor and Cutter Sleeve 
Boards ie led to such an extensive demand of late, that we 
have found it desirable to make them a special branch of our 


in England, viz., 14s. and 
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business, Our Sleeve Boards are therefore now MADE ON OUR 
oWN Premises from specially selected timber of the most suit- 


able kind. 


Private Charts.—Every season we bave a considerable 
demand for Private Charis specially prepared for Individual 
Firms. These are invariably found to facilitate and extend 
business, showing, as they do, that spirit of enterprise which 
commands the confidence of customers, both new and old. 
None are ina better position or have larger resources, for 
getting up such charts, Not only are we at the fountain head 
of all the new and popular ma but we have facilities for 
producing these and other kinds of artistic printing, which no 
other firm bas. All work of this kind can be relied upon, 
and the prices will bear favourable comparison with those of 
any trade printer. 


Ady Blocks—Illustrating New and Popular 
Styles in Ladies’, Gents’ and Juvenile Garments, are frequently 
asked for, and can, in future, be supplied at a price, which, 
considering the artistic nature of the’ engravings, is almost 
nominal, These blocks are fac similes of the shown 
in the coloured Chart, which will be found herewith, and will 
be very serviceable for illustrated Circulars, Bill-Heads, News- 
paper Advertisements, &c. Fall particulars on another page. 


Hints on Ordering.—Basiness letters should always be 
addressed The John Williamson Co., Ltd., 93 & 94, Drury 
Lane, London, W.C, 

Printed bill-head or letter-head with rvit postal address 
should be used wherever possible; except for 8 Patterns 
when the special order form we capetr will be found most 
convenient. 

In ordering Move Parrxens state number and size, and 
mention whether for Lady or Gentleman. 

Tn referring to 4 previous communication the date of same, 
in every case, must be given. 

Avy complaint of inaccuracy or delay, in the execution of 
- order, a aoe — a ; } it should not be 

orgotten tha ault MAY BE wit orde 
Imperfect addresses and incorrect instaeatlein ann ioe 
given even by the most careful. 

In pacing. Sunsemi Parterys, foll measures and deserip- 
tion of any abnormality are imperative, A sketch or illustra- 
tion of style required should also be sent. All written de- 
— thould be as brief, compatible with clearness, as 

e. 

In ordering Mopet Parrerns please note that all coat 
measures are taken over the vest ; also that seam allowances 
are — for in all patterns, both Special and Model. 

All orders Must be accompanied by a remittanee, This is 
essential, and no one should feel offended at onr refusing to 
execate an order unless the cash is sent with it. 

When a Special Pattern is ordered and the cash sent is in- 
sufficient, our general rule is to send a model of the nearest 
size and style. 

For remittances the SAPRsT AND CHEAPEST way is the 
REGISTERED LETTER, by which any sum can be sent for 
TWOPENCE, but we must ask our customers not to sew up 
their money in paper or otherwise, as it is equally safe with- 
out this precaution, and the undoing of the coin wastes a 
good deal of oar time, while the doing of it up must waste 
that of the sender, Money orders over 20/- are cheaper and 
safer than postal orders we prefer them since the Post 
Office repudiate their liability upon any that may be lost or 
stolen. When you send not over five stamps with postal 
— ey - to i face, prepping the Post 

; if sent se state the quantity as they’ might 
ps pa ed. . = ip 


otherwise ee ook 

NB— ALWAYs make cheques payable to The John 
Williamson Co., Ltd., and cross “ Postal Orders" “L. J, 8.” 
as 50 Many are now stolen, 
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SELECTIONS 


PROM AN UNPARALLELED NUMBER OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


Recently received, and the originals of whi 





PUBLICATIONS. 


I have tried your “ Cutter's Practical 
Guide" and find it very useful. I am 
bound to say it has given me the greatest 
satisfaction. F. A., Trinidad. 


Allow me to bear testimony to a book 
1 had from you some time since—''The 
Cutter's Practical Guide,” Part 2. It 
must be the dallest brain that could not 
work it satisfactorily. I have practi 
systems for the last twelve years, 
never saw one better or in any Me a0 
up to the mark. w.c. 


I have been cutting 
in many parts of the 
success principally to your excellent 
works. . §., San Francisco. 


I find the treatise on “Trouser Cutting" 
by Mr. Leighton, the work of a thoroughly 
practical man, who has evidently expe- 
rienced the difficulties of Trouser Cutting, 
and has also found the way of most suc- 
ceasfully surmounting them. J.F. 

I am very pleased with the books as I 
am sure they will greatly help me in 
understanding the principles a ag 


steadily since 1862 
world, and owe my 


Ihavestudied Dr. Humphreys’ Vest and 
Trousers Systems very su ally, J.8. 
I am cutting coats with Dr. Ham- 
phreys’ System very successfully. E.J.W. 
The Trouser 5 and the small 


book you sent me a few weeks ago are — 


very .O.B 


= I duly ape é 
re ig 5 am 

indeed, it is of Senet ne to a 

than a multitnde of systems. 4H. B, 

I take this o unity of thanking 
you for the “ Rel 
about eight months ago. I must say it 
has proved “ Reliable” beyond a, os gy 
tations. . M. 

I have been in the habit of getting 
your valuable journal for a { many 
years, and have found it very uable. J.B. 

Livery Work to hand; I am highly 

eased with it. The new arrangement 
of the Plates is excellent; it excels all 

uctions W. R. 


Received Livery Plate and New Work 


on Liveries, and think them did. 
Good value and thoroughly ~ - _ 


have 
— am very much pleased with it. G. v. 
Your new Fashion Plate is most attrac- 
tive, and the details of style and colour- 
ing are all that could be desired. Rk. W. 
Very well satisfied with the Plate 
received. W.t 
Plate arrived safely ; I like it very 
wel in recsph of Plate; bias 
I am in receipt o : is par 
excellence. * Ww. 1a 


le System " I received | 





received the Plate of Fashion | 





Puta 


MISCELLANEOUS APPLIANCES. 


I should like to say that the sheare I 
had from your office have given every 
satisfaction ; they cut easy and free, and 
are very comfortable to the hands. I 
don’t think they can be beaten, ©.J.B. 


I was very much pleased with th 
Trimmers recently purchased. RR. M. 

I am in want of a pair of Shears; I 
had a pair are about 10 years since 
and they ta out mg A well. 

F. B., Hoyle. 

The Shears | received from you a week 
ago are excellent, and give every satis- 
faction ; I wish I bad bad them years 
ago. G. W., "York. 

The Shears which I purchased from you 
over three years ago I am pleased to say 
have given meevery satisfaction. R.B. 

I consider the Shears I had from you 
are very good H. W., Dundee. 

The Shears I had of you about seven 
years ago has given every st tisfaction. 

J. C., Wellington. 

The Shears I had of yeu last year have 
given great satisfaction. L. W. 

I have no reason to regret one farthing 
spent with you either for Books, Gradua- 
ted Tapes, or Crayon-holder. They all 
give satis‘action Begone my expectation. 

J. W. McG., Jamaica. 

The Graduated Tapes are excellent. I 
can strongly recommend them. D. M. 

The Tapes sent to me at Bury gave 
great satisfaction. Am glad to ieee 
them here. G. R. 0., Hereford. 





A Golden Key of Success. 


Gentlemen,—Fourteen years ago I 
learned the catting in Edinboro’, after 
which I went to Dundee and began 
business as cutter. I knew the routine 
of Calting. bat had no confidence in my 
abilities ; but being a constant reader of 
the Tatton anp Currer I sent at that 
time for a set of your Patterns, I am 
far from you now; I have mansged 
several large businesses successfully, and 
am now proprietor of one of the largest 
trades in this city (Brisbane), In the 
social scale I have also risen and although 
a young man yet, I am President of the 
Municipality where I reside, and 


A MAGISTRATE OF THE TERRITORY. 


I do not mention this for a “blow ;” 
but, being a reader of your journal, I 
know you are always interested to know 
or hear of your boys—of whom I con- 
sider myself one. Well, sir; what I 
wish to say is that the use of 


THAT OLD SET OF PATTERNS 


Has been the key to my success.—Yours, 
&e., J. Mel. 











ch may be inspected at the Tartor anp CurTer Office. 


PATTERNS. 
T use none but your patterns, and they 
give the greatest satisfaction. J. A. 


The Lounge pattern I got from you 
some time ago was a grand fit. G. G. 

All the patterns I have had have given 
great satisfaction. J. O:, Nottinghem. 

Your patterns always give every satis- 
faction. The last Lounge—40 breast— 
was simply splendid. E. W: D. 

1 am in recript of the patterns which I 
shall set n high price on; I have been 


cutting by patterns from your office for 
years ith success, J. E., Lianthaiadr. 


The last L patterns fitted splen- 
didly, and lam ee t 
Gaia, pe A Ucigiaer 


I have tried one of your Lounge pat- 
terns, and it pleased me very much ; 
therefore please send me a set of seven 
sizes. E. ©, C., Baltimore, U.S.A. 

The Special pattern of coat which I 
had from you some weeks ago fits splen- 
didly. M. H., Sheffield. 

I dnd great satisfaction with using your 
special cut patterns. W. D., Donnybrook. 


Former patterns have given great 
satisfacti J 


on. . 8., Leek. 
The special cut D.B, Frock pattern 


had -from a few weeks was 4 
very good ae J, D., Clydach. 
The pattern I had some time back for 
corpulent man’s trousers fitted very well 
C. H. 8., Canterbury. 
The lady's Bodice and Skirt patterns 
fit beautifully. W. M., Hayston Hill. 
Your last suit patterns produced a 
splendid fit, and pleased a customer I 
never was successful with before. J. M. 
The Frock patterns I obtained at your 
office when in town go grand. A. H.R. 
Lady's Cloak and Ulster patterns 
fitted splendidly without try-on ; also 


Lounge. J. G., 

My success in the past, for which I 
thank you, is the use of your 
patterns. . W., Glazebary. 


I have not had the privilege of attend- 


ing our Academy, but by osing your 
ious, both Mosel and Sperial, T have 


wee very successful. ‘I’, S., Silverdale. 


I found tronser pattern a perfect fit, 
and had another order for the same 
customer. ©. M., West Brompton. 


Your last pattern—Morning Coat— 
fitted admirably well, J. F., Kettering. 


Highly pleased with last patterns, J.H. 
I have used your patterns of oe ed 


Vests with great success. 
Lady’s Jacket and Bodice I had of you 
last week fitted splendidly. J.P A. 


Patterns received safe, and very satis- 
factory. G. A. B., Athens, Canada. 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drary Lane. London. W.C. 





The Tailor and Cutter Semi-Annual 


PLATE OF FASHION. 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1893-94. 





The Plate of which this block is a very faint representation measures 13} by 

221 inches. It shows 18 Figures, and illustrates both the New Styles and the 

New Materials in Fashionable Dress; and is accompanied by a full Report of 
Current Styles as made in the best West End trades. 





As we survey the Plate which we have this 
season the pleasure of introducing to our patrons, 
we are strongly reminded that while changes in 
gentlemens’ attire are of slow growth, they are 
none the less continuous and certain. As each 
season comes round we have invariably some 
distinctly new garment or features in garments to 
introduce; but to be able to do this successfully, 
we require of course to be continually in touch 
with the sources from whence new styles emanate. 
It is by following this course—many sources of 
information being opened to us—that the styles 
represented on our new Plates are considerably in 
advance of those of many of our contemporaries. 


One of the chief difficulties in getting up such a 
Plate as this, is to impart freshness—-something 
that will be new, and an advance upon all previous 
productions, and at the same time a Plate which 
will be of real practical value to every patron who 
procures it, whatever his class of trade may be. 
We have no hesitation in stating that such is the 
Plate now before us. We might also make this 
further introductory remark: that every figure 
upon the Plate will bear the closest inspection, 
every detail being brought out with the utmost 
possible accuracy—a matter of importance this, to 
the cutter who has to produce the garment illus- 
trated on any of the figures. 





Coloured, Six Shillings and Sixpence. Special Tinted Edition, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Name at bottom in large letters, One Shilling extra. 


The John Williamson Company, Limited, 93 & 94, Drary Lane, London, W.C. 





NEW PLATE. NOW READY. 


BRITISH LIVERIES, 


A Magnificent Plate of 2% Figures: 
SHOWING LIVERIES IN ALL THEIR VARIED FORMS, 


From a recent Lord Mayor's Liveries to those worn by the Single Livery Servant 


eee ee eee eee ee eee e eee eee eee EEE NESSES ESSE SESE SEES EE EEEE TEES ESEEEEEEEN EE EEEEEEEEEE EEE OE EEE EESOE EEE EEE ee 


Every resource we possess has been brought to bear in the production of this New Livery Plate. 
Every Style of British Livery has been very carefully produced, in the utmost exactitude of 
3 detail, and the 


COLOURING HAS BEEN DONE IN THE HIGHEST CLASS OF ART. 





The above Uncoloured Miniature conveys but an imperfect idea of the original Plate, coloured ; 
but it shows the number and scope of the Liveries illustrated sufficiently to show that the Plate 
complete, forms 


A&A Magnificent Picture. 


PRICE, TWELVE SHILLINGS IN EXTRA COLOURS. SIX SHILLINGS, PLAIN, 
A MAGNIFICENT BIACK AND GOLD FRAME POR SAME IS SUPPLIED AT 12s. 6d. 
*,* Livery Patrrerns.—As one of the chief features in making Liveries is having all the details 
exact, those who experience any difficulty should send to the Tailor and Cutter Office, when they 
can procure a Pattern of any style illustrated upon the above Plate, with all the details exact, for 
1s. 2d. This is a privilege which the inexperienced would do well to embrace. 


See full particulars of Livery Work on next page. 


The John Williamson Company, Limited, 93 & 94, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 





th all their Yarieties; * 


Being Part 4 of the “ Cutters’ Practical Guide 





A New Practical Work for the production 
contains Systems and i 


NEW WORK. NOW READY. 


BRITISH LIVERIES, 


nacluding Geurt Dress: 


” to the Cutting all kinds of Garments. 


of British Liveries is quite as important as a New Plate of Liveries. This Work 


detailed Instructions for the production of all the Liveries illustrated upon our New Plate ; each 
garment being accompanied by beautifully illustrated Plates of Diagrams. As conveying the best possible idea of this work 


we give here 


AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 


A. 
Aigulette oes 


Badge on the arm 
Baron Ward once a Livery servant 
Buttons, special features of, &c 

” number required for various 

garments 

Breeches System 
Butler's Dress Coat, Vest acd Trousers | 
Baron Rothschild’s Huntsman 
Beadle Lord Mayor's 


Bilston Bearers 

British Consul's Dress 
Cockade, how to put on a hat 
Coachman's - Trousers 


" 





Delicate Question, A 
Details of finish in Footman's Coatee 
Details of finish in Groom's Frock 
“ Fe Butler's Dress Coat | 
Details of finish in Page's Jacket 
a” Coachman's Overcoat 
Footman’s Overcoat 
Groom's Overcoat 
Court Dress 
State Livery 


E. 
Edges of Livery garments, how finished 
Employers charging tailors with dis- 


” 


Embroidery on Court Dress 
” ” State or Full 


Dress Livery 
Economy Lays 





Fine of £1,000 for allowing men to wear 
Livery 


French Liveries 

Footmen's Trousers 
” Breeches 
.° Vesta 


Coatee 
* Pantry Jacket 
“ Fall Dress 


G. 


” Stable Suit 


| Gamekeeper's Coat 


Hats for Livery 
Hints on making Plush Breeches 
B 


" ” es 

Sleeve Vests and Vests 
Groom's Frock 
Huntsman’s Frock 
Gamekeeper’s Coat 
’ Livery Ove 
Frock 


Huntsman’s 


| Groom's Stable Jacket 


How to make Macintosh 
K. 
Knees of Breeches, how made up 


L. 
Livery, — of 


origi . 
» worn by retainers 
Licenses necessary to keep liveried 


servants ted by Q u 
Licenses gran ueen Mary 
4 , Elizabeth 


Licenses” abolished in the reign of 


Charles TL. 
Livery servant becoming wealthy 
Livery Companies of London 
Livery, when supplied 


Leggings 
Length of Coachman's Frock 
M. 
Merchant Taylors’ Company's Coat-of- 


arms 

Materials used for livery garments 
Mourning, rales for 

Measures jired‘for Breeches 
Materials used for Unofficial Court Dres, 


Macintoshes 
Measures and how to take them 
0, 


Overconts for Livery and how to cut them 
Official Court Costume 


Pp: 
Poets and livery . 
Plush Breeches, how cut 
Position of Pockets in Vests 
Page's Jacket 
Postillion’s Jacket 
Prices charged for Court Dress 
Piping the sideseam of Trousers 
n of brace and strap buttons 
Proportion of various measures to breast 
Piping on the edge of Coachman's Frock 
Price list of sundries 


Rules for the selection of colours 
Removing dirt stains from Overcoats 


Ss. 
— features of Livery Garments 
Silver lace on hats 
Sleeve Vests 
Skirt System 
Sword Flaps 
Side e8 
Stable Clothes for Coachmen 


| System for Morning Coat 


Lounge 
» all kinds of Sleeves 
State Liver: 
Semi-state Livery 
Sac Overcoat 
Split Falls 
Scale of Measures 


T. 


Trouser System 
Trousers and Breeches for Court Dress 


v. 
Vests, no-collar and Roll-collar 
» for State Dress 
Various classes of Court Costume 
Varieties of Livery Full Dress 
Variations at the sideseam of Vests 


Ww, 
Workmanship, special features of Livery 
Garments 
Wigs for Coachmen 
Whole Falls 
Windsor Uniform 


Perey e eye eee errr errr eye revere Terre rere 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS. 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 











Herald Lever Shears. 


The lever pulle the blade 
quite half an inch back 
through the cloth during 
the procese of cutting 
thereby combining the or- 
dinary 
action 
of the 
Shears 
with thas 

of a 
knife 






The Tailor and Cutter Shears. 


The beat in the market for ease and oom- 

fort in cutting; durability, and excel 

lence of finish, Specially manufactured 
for the * Tailor and Cutter" office, 









‘EYMOUR CO 
PpaT’D 


’ 

H. Seymour & Co.'s Patent Shears, 
Advantages of the adjustable Level Spring and 
ry Bolt :—No more loose bolts; easily taken apart 
. ea to clean, or sharpen ; adjustable to run tight o: 
T in eS loose. Cutting power increased, Require sharp 
ening leas often. Edges kept together without 

pressure on the handles 


A B f 


Heinisch's Shears and Trimmers. 


Having made « special arrangement with Messrs. 

Heinisoh’s English representative we are enabled to 

supply these renowned American Shears and Trim- 

mere at exceptionally low prices, They anwars 
give satiefaction. 





Sizes and Prices of Shears. 

















Herald Lever Seymours Heinisch's Special Line. 
Shears. Shears, Shears A good asefal 
in. £ s, diin £a dm, fad and cheap 
12 1 7 6/114 1oo ou U Shear 
13 112 6 14 1 4 0 12) 1 0 O| (with rest) 
14 24 0/13 1m o 12 6lin, 254 
15 215 0/108 116 0 Be 1 Gia 012 6 
4 200% 2 0 0/13 os ¢ 
lia et 6 OR C2 4 OMG 1 6 0 
15 2s o15¢ 210 0/15 112 6 
Tailor & Cutter Trimmers. Trimmers. Button-hole 
Shears. wTRalonr. STRAIGHT. Scissors 
12 Os, a ob Dl Orees 6:0 ; 
i Pie ate. 2. goles 66 ee 
1833 1100/10 .. 8 012 5 9| finest steel, in 
l4 112 6\11 .. 0 018... 6& Giall the most 
144 116 6 BENT. BENT. 7 useful sixes, 
16 s00;o ~ 108 4 8) See Chart for 
10 .. 8 6/10 5 0 
MB: sos M0 OL 6 6| Prices and par- 


won 


4%, 31 15 ticulars. 


0 + 
The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane. London W.C. 
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The Leamington Stove. 


Specially suitable for burning Coal, Wood or Charcoal 


Smal! size (as Drawing) Oven 16x12x12 os 70/- 
Medium - Oven 21 «13x13 ww» 108 /- 
Large, we Oven 31x 13x13 vee —-:170)- 


Sleeve Boards. 


The great superiority of the Tatorn AND Curren Serve 
Boarps has led to such an extensive demand of late, that we 
have found it desirable to make this a special branch of our 
business. Oar Sleeve Boards are therefore made on our own 

remises from specially selected timber ef the most suitable 

ind—thoroughly well seasoned and of the soundest and best 
quality that can be procured. A large number is now being 
made for stock, which we can safely assert will give the 
highest satisfaction. They are supplied in seven sizes, each 
27 inches long, ss follows : 


No. 1—5 by 3 size at ends 3/6 | No, 4—8 by 5 size at ends 4/4 
No, 2—6 by 3 ~ 3/9 | No, 5—8 by 6 a 4/6 
No. 3—7 by 4 4/- | No, 6—9 by 7 re 48 





Board for Trousers 10 by 8 5/- 


Tailors’ Crayons 


Tailors’ Crayons of the very best quality only. Price 2/- 
per box Free by Parcel Post ‘d. extra. 


eo 
Black Lead Pencil Crayons. 


We have made special arrangements with the manufacturer 
of the finest and most durable Pencil Crayons that are made. 
The lead is of the best quality, and the finish, both of the 
crayon itself and of the wood in which it is Gnonsed, is every 
thing that the most fastidious could desire. 


Single Crayons 6d.; per doz. 4/6, post free. 











AILORS’ STOVES & IRONS. 


“The Atmospheric” Gas Stove. 


Patent Smokeless Burners, con- 
half the amount of an ordinary 
Gas Stove. No smell, no smoke, 


no fixing. 
Price, 1 hole, 9/-; 2, 18/-; 
8, 27/-; 4, 38/-. 





LARGEST SIZES TO ORDER. 


Fashion Tailors’ Stove, 


No fixing, burns any fuel, placed in 
operation in a few minutes; cost for 
burning, 11}d. per week ; will hold 10 
irons, 








PRICE 37/6. 
Larger sizes £2 15s., £3 3s,,& £3 15s. 


Tbe John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & $4 Drury Lane, 


Tailors’ Broad-faced Irons. 


By a special arrangement with the largest and best 
foundry in the country, these can now be supplied in all 
sizes. 





Price 3d. per Ib. 


Combination Crayon Holder 


and Tracing Wheel. 


An adjunct to the Cutting board ranking in value second 
only to the shears, 

A wonderful economiser, for by its means the smallest 
piece of clay can be used with the power and freedom of a 
whole cake. 

One piece will last three times as long aa is usually the case 

Perfectly simple in adjustment, handy in shape and size 
and can easily be carried in the waistcoat pocket, 

The points of the wheel are entirely protected when not in 
use, and can be brought into action by turning s screw with 
the finger and thumb. 

The wheel in no way interferes with its utility as « crayon- 
holder. 

The price does not exceed that of sn ordinary tracing 
wheel. 

It protects the crayon from breakage. 

It preserves the crayon from dirt. 

It is a safeguard against waste. 


It is a secu: ity against annoyance, 
The Combination Crayon-holder and Tracing Wheel is 


beautifully finished, the edges being carefully bevelled and 
the whole highly nickel-plated. 


Price 2/6. Post free, 2/8. 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 98 & 94 Drury Lane, London, W.c. 





GRADUATED SQUARES, a. 


This ingenious arrangement is intended to combine the advantages ofa 


set of graduated tapes in one handy instrument, and there is no doubt it 


answers its purpose admirably. 


given point you can find the divisions required for every breast measure, 
to find all the points in every kind of garment, the only variation necessary 
being that, instead of using the quantities 2}, 3, 44, 6, 9, 12 and so on, the 
cutter will have to turn to the divisions marked 4, one sixth, }, 4, } or #, 


and then mark off opposite the numbers agreeing with the breast measure he 


is cutting for. Thus practically sim- 
plifying the method of graduation divi- 
considerably. The square is made o 
the very best material, and every divi- 
sicn marked with the greatest possi- 
ble care, so that strict accuracy may 


be fully relied on. 


It is arranged so that measuring from a 























PRICE 7s. 64. POST FREE Gl | 
. ] 4 ’ 
Tailors’ Squares. New Make of Tailors’ Squares. 
Squares. Trouser O.rves. REGISTERED No. 44. 
24 by 27 nicely bevelled, 4/9 Brass ends 2/6, 3/6 fone ire na emeny dit, (Tie ip be pe oe eae 
27 by 18 do. Peal 8 E Petes oa hitherto, ane 
er id a 4 te traight Edges Seve come up to our donot ; es 
. : . : t venient make of tailors’ square t to be, 
27 by 27 do. 5/6 i inch rd long 6: the cima make is weak jointed, one pm gph 
Giageamn Beuanes. 14 inch wide brass onde, 8d ng 2 See a fom 
oiaDh ¢ post free, 10d t lose timber, the joints give way. A 
w eee ace Bf since, we A uare, 
Benes es Oe | Fiat Yard Bticks. and np tele, Sox one. ouia’* oak 


do In Leather Case... 4/- ; 2 
do Electro-Plated ... 5/- | 14 inch wide, 8d., 1/-, 1/3 


Postage 3d. extra unless stated otherwise. 


These squares are all made of the very finest box wood, and 
have been specially manufactured for ourvel ves. 


Measuring Tapes, 


Narrow Loch ote ee (on pane tennen gpgaegaameadeenmel 
Common Ineh, lstquality§ .. end to Stin fork . - 
ee ere eas — eee O ight 7. ‘th Py 


sleeve measuring 44.| ham plece ee es Ba. 
decimal oy eer ABSORTED DOZEN, tnelading 
i all tape measures used by she trade 10 
a Cataghent on g4.| the Cutting Boom or in the Shop, 2x. 
The Leather Tape, very excellent 7d. post tree Be. 6d. 





Graduated Tapes. 


peat AK a Cutter" Graduated Tapes with treatise, 3/, 
/9, 6/, 7/6, 

Deana (or Reeds) Graduated Tapes, 5/. 

The Cutters’ Practical Guide Graduated Tapes (on paper), 2/1. 


The Old or Ordinary Graduated Tapes. 


Are still supplied at The Tailor and Cutter Office. Finar 
vaLiTy 5a. Seoonp Quaxiry 3a, 6c., Postage 3d. extra. These 
are acoompanied by a Treatise. 

















vate and special use. Students and others 
have seen the square in use, and expressed 
& desire to possess s copy of it. We had 
a number made to oblige our friends; no soon- 
er were they seen, than orders for the new 
make of square came in from many quarters, 
The square is fast jointed, finished alike on both 
sides ; and the edges being bevelled will admit of 
much greater exactness in making the different 
divisions than is possible by the thick edge of the 

make of squares. short arm is 12 
inches long, and the other 21 inches ; the inner 
edge being nicely curved, which is suited for 
pleats, waist seam of skirts, and many parts of 
a garment where the same kind of « curved 
line is found. For trousers cutting, the new 
make of square is 5 lly adapted for i 
the seams by a clean free curve; and in securing a 
nice front and fork seam. 
We have made ar- 
rangements with » first- 
class firm of square makers, 
which enables us to supply 
them at aprice within the reach of all. 

N.B.—The above Squares can also be had made in an entirely 
new form—s new material having been introduced by The John 
Williamson ie Limited, from which they are now being 
ery Aart . are ger aoe the appearance of the finest 

vory; is strong and light, an uare having no hinge or 
fastening of -—s kind cannot hesoeee tanauuenin, The price of 
the Registered Curved Square (as shown above) in ordinary box- 
wood with brass corner piece ia 4/6; or in the new material 5/6. 
The price of the Diagram Square, in the new material, ia 2/6; 
in brass 8/6; electro plate 5/-. Postage 3d. extra in all cases. 
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The John Williamscn Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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TROUSER STRETCHERS. 


THE SHILLING STRETCHER. 


NO MORE CREASES OR BAGGY || Every Gentleman's Demand. 
KNEES IN TROUSERS. ae 
Energetic Tailors are al- 9 = ae cot 
“ee on the look out for good & 
selling articles, that realise a 
fair profit, and when they 
can introduce something to 
overcome a defect in Trousers 
which is always apparent in 
a more or less degree, they 
are serving a double purpose; 
so that when we call atten- 
tion of the Tailoring Trade to 
the prices at which we sup- 
ply these Trouser Stretchers 
they will at once see they can 
command a Ready Sale with 
a good profit, and also remedy 
a defect. 


Sold to the Trade Only. 


We have arranged for the 
agency of this simple and 


effective aparatus, and now@p ce Supplied by 


offer them to the trade at SS The Jobe Williamson Company Limited, 


ONE SHILLING EACH, 99 94, Drary Lane Londen, WC 


Post Free,1 44,0r 12/ per doz., carriage oharged forward. | Price per doz. 30), 36)-, 48), 0s 


The Jobn Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 4 Drury Lane, Cage, SE Py See 
London, W.C. 









JOHN HAMILTON & CO'S: # 


—— 


‘Button Machine, Tailors’ Stoves, ae 
The “Kelair” =~ Button Making 


MACHINE. 








(By Royal Letters Patent.) 

Gold Medal, Gold Medal, 
Bronze Medal, Bronze Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, Algiers Exhibition 

1889. 


1889. 


The “ Keiait* Button Making Machine is simpler in operation, produces more perfect buttons, and ts cheaper, than any Button Making 
Machine ever offered to the Public. 

It is of the utmost value to Tailors, Dressmakers, Outfitters, Upholsterers, éc., enabling them qnickly to make buttons of any size with any 
material desired, With each machine are supplied 8 steel cutters, of different sizes, 8 guages to correspond with the cutters, cutting blocs 
bolder, and iron and wood pegs, all enclosed in » neat hardwood box, PRICE 2i1I-. 


xtra guages and cutters for buttons up to 60 lines ean be supplied at prices varying with the size required. 


Button Moulds (Shanks and Oups), Black or Bright, at from 1/- per gros, 
The Jobn WilliamsonCompany. Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane. London, w.c. 








RELIABLE 


MODEL and SPECIAL PATTERNS. 





CUTTERS' 
Practical Guide Coat Patterns, 


FOR MORNING COAT, LOUNGE, REEFER AND FROCKS 
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THE NEW OVERCOAT PATTERNS. 
Specially tested patterns of every siyle of Overcoat shown 
on the inset—including the new ufort—can be supplied 
cut to measures proportionate to the 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
breast measure, Prices: 8.B. or D.B. Chesterfields, single 
pattern 10d.; set 4s, 3d. Ulsters, Caped Chesters, &o., 


la. 2d. each pattern ; set of seven sizes, 5s. 3d 
VEST PATTERNS 


In all the leading styles are supplied, ent in seven sizes: 32 to 
44 breast. Price ; single pattern 5d. ; set 2s. 5d. 


MODEL COAT PATTERNS. 
FOR BUSINESS OR WORKING MEN. 


Our ordinary Model Patterns are ont to fit comf rtably = 

with a stylish appesrance in wear. But so frequently it 

stated, in communications we receive, that “ m customers are 

principally of the farmer or working class, 

aed ovenfort are Sagoren considerations,” that we have 
sets of OOAT PATTERNS specially for this 
are cut in two styles only. 


8.B. University, and 8.B. Reefer, 


1 sizes: 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, ana 44 b. measure and in 
brown paper only. One Pattern, 10d. The Se 4/3. Post free. 


WORKING MEN’S TROUSERS. 


No waist seat No, waist beat 
1 ee os «686 4 «so ae~ @ 
3 « = oo & ws @ é 42 
oS és o 88 6 sc oo ae 


Ove Pattern 104. Set of 6 for 8/9. Post free. 


LINEN SHIRTS. 


Patterns of the above are supplied, cut proportionate to 
the 30 to 42 breast measure. Price 10d. each, or 4/6 the set 
of 7, post free. 

FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Are also supplied, cut to the same measures, and at the sane 
prices. 








} 
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New Set of Trousers Patterns. 
By the Prie Easayist in the late Trouser Cutting Competition. 


Bo. waist sat Enee bottom ‘Sco waist eont knee bottom leg 
1 1% 8 1 1 2 ig «618 174 82 
2 13 M4 1 1 6 8 IT 20 18h 1 8 
5 1399 15 16 16 1 19 18 89 
414 16 16 16 28 10 2 22 19) 19 81 
6 16 17 W 17 29 1h 2 23 2 19 «68 

15 18 #174 +17 «+381 12 2 21 8} 


6 7 4 19 

6416 18 17 17 81/18 96 254 21g 195 BI 

One pattern 10d. ; set of 4, 2/8; set of 8, 4/- ; the set com- 
plete of 14, 6/10, post free. 





Perfect Fitting Trousers. 
In 6 sizes : 
28 waist; 34 seat ; 30 leg; 17 knee; 
do. 36 do. 31 do, 18 do. 
do. 38 do. 82 do. 18} do. 
do. 40 do. 31 do. 18) do. 18} 
do. 37 do. 383 do. 174 do. 17) do. 
do. 42do. 32 do, 18} do, 19 do. 
These Patterns are supplied at 10d. each, or 4/- the set of 6, 


post free, 
—— ee 


THE CITY TROUSERS. 
Specially Smart-fitting. 

Patterns of these, which have been described as “the best 

fitting Trousers in England,” can now be had ss models, 

rice 1s. each, or the set of seven, cut from 32 to 44 seat, for 

N.B,—Where required, a full sized draft with the lines 

left on will be substituted for one of the pattterns when a 

rey) ¢ <i mmm The cost of full sized draft separately ix 
Is, 6d. 


SEES 





NEW MODEL PATTERNS OF 
Riding Pantaloons and Breeches. 


Riding Breeches Models. Riding Pantaloon Models. 
No. 1.—30 waist. 34 seat. | No. 1.-- 28 waist. 34 seat. 
’ 2.—32 ”" 36 ” " 2.—30 ” 36 ” 
7 3.—33 ” 38 " " 3.—33 ” 38 ” 
Sees ae a. 04 

5.—38 2 , » 5—87 ,, 42, 


Bach Pattern 10d. the set of 5, 3/3 ; post free. 


N.B.—Patterns of all kinds of Breeches, Leggings, Gaiters, 
&o., are supplied. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS. 


The figures illustrated on our inset pages represent a few 
of our leading styles for the present season. Model Patterns 
of all these—cut to proportionate sizee—are kept in stock, 
bat we also make a feature of supplying 8 tterns cut 
to customers’ own measures, aud this is one of the most suc- 
cessful departments of our business, can be cut for 
any garment, any style, any figure, and satisfaction is assured 

PRICES : 


Gents’ or Ladies Jacket .., bua a 1/2 
os * Ulster ... ape jes 1/8 

< » with Cape... 2/2 
Leiter’ Billig Train ts ws 1/8 
” Habit 1/2 


a a ane 
Trousers or Breeches ... 


Clerical GuM#6Gla and similar garments 1/8 
Ladies OME Okitt ic cst oer, AB 
All kinds of Ladie#’; Gentlemen's, and Youths’ Garments at 


roportionate prices. 
Special Orter Form Free on application, 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane, London W.C, 
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THE TAILOR AND CUTTER 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, PRICE TWOPENCE. 


“The Tailor and Cutter ” has so long been a household word in the tailoring world, that any description of it for tailors is wholly 
unnecessary. It has now been established over twenty-six years, and has a circulation double that of all its contemporaries 
ao rate ory which is the best evidence we cau give, that it continues to serve its mission ; not only in instructing the inex- 

i , but in enlightening those ef maturer knowledge. 

Its Fashion Plates, the world over, are pronounced unexcelled and considerably superior in Technical detail to any hitherto 
published, the circulation being very large in Germany, France, Italy, um, America and Australia. 

Subscription, 12 months, 10/-; 6 months 5/- ; months 2/8, post to all parts of the globe. 


The Tailor and Cutter 
And London Art Fashion Journal. (Monthly Edition). 


Published the 25th of esch month, price 1s. ; Subscription, 12 months, 14». ; 6 months 7s.;; 3 months 3s, 6d., post free, in- 
cluding Special Numbers with extra Plates, toany part of the world, 





With Bi-Annual Plate, coloured. With Bi-Annoal Plates, uncoloured, 
Weekly Edition, 12 months, 25/-; 6 months, 13/-. 12 months, 20/-; 6 monthe 10/6. 
Monthly Edition, 12 do. 26/-- 6 do. 13/6. 12 do. ®2i/-; 6 do 11}- 


Subscription Form on application. 
Our Colonial and Foreign Editions. 


During recent years there has arisen wide-spread and ever increasing demand for the Tailor and Cutter in all parte of 
the world where civilization has made the Tailoric Art a recognized factor in the mighty march of refinement and commer- 
This applies both to the old world and to the new, and to meet the demand referred to arrangements have been 


cial progress. 
- made for the publication of the following foreign editions :— 


American edition.—Annual Subscription ... «+» 3 Dolls. Australian edition—Annual Subscription ... vee 120. 
German = - ou «» 17 Marks French - a wae eo» 18 Fos 
New Zealand Edition 12s. 


Fall particulars, with names and addresses of agents, will be supplied on application; and the journal will also be forwarded 
o any otber part of the world at the same rate as is charged in thie conan. 


The Ladies’ Tailor, New Volumes. 
Jacket, Ulster and Costume Cutter. atic 


aaa The Tailor and Cutter Complete Volume for the year 1892 con- 


Published Monthly, and supplied through all the Agents — tains numerous Practical Articles and Systems: The Business 
Guide;" Proceedings of Societies, Fashions, Patterns, o. 





“ ” 
and Booksellers who supply the “ Tailor and Cutter, Price 12/6, post f 
‘ne Ladies Tailor supplies a long felt want, and is an essential 
requisite in con with The firstand | The Ladics’ Tailor Complete Volume for 1892 contains: “ Present- 


aracteristi this lication the thorough 

leading character Seats, nn ais ibe thorowsh | day Methods of Catting;”" ‘Popular Styles and how to cat 

Podies Fashion Journals. It is, above , an Educator | them;" “ Defects from the Fitting Room;" “ Wrinkles;" 

in the Cutting of every style of Ladies J and outer “ Practical Ladies’ Tailoring;" Ladies’ Fashions, Patterns, 4c. 
such as are made by Tailors, Mantle and Costume r 10}-, post f 











instructions as : 
reqa 
to turn out these garments to perfection, as fit, style 
and make rs 
Bat, while we put the practical side of the Ladies Tailor first, 
jte readers know that the Fashion Plates, both as regards their 
artistic merits and the styles represented—which 


continuously being made and tamed oat by the bert firme who 6 And Past Years’ Volumes 
Ot Recent Date, 


fifteen illustrations of garments, besides the systems for pro- 
ducing mapy of the styles. and practical instructions upon every 


i to their cutting. firms who Indies : 3 . 4 
Pama get subscribe to the Ladies Tallor, when they will Can in most cases be supplied = at the Jailer an 
at once see that it is an indispensable for those who Cutter and Ladies’ Tailor. 
wish to keep . Ve rT and style in 

rmen' ; - 
— fer Post Free, 10d Prices: Back nombers published during present year 
ws same as when published ; older numbers, double price. 


Annual Subscription 10s,, Post Free. 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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The Tailor and Cutter Electroes, 


FOR PRINTING AND ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 





Copper faced Electrotype Blocks, specially suited vo the use of country printers, newspapers, &c., have been prepared, 


and can now be suppli 
almost every style and garment are kept in stock. 


Private Charts for Tailoring Firms, 


These Charts appear exaotly as if prepared for 
each firm individually. 


During the years we have been preparing and supply- 
ing these Private Oharts, we have been trying to discover 
which is the most generally suitable form, and we find 
that the most suitable thing is to change the form every 
season; so that the Charts we have prepared for this 
season, are entirely different from anything we have yet 
sent out, They illustrate all the new and popular 
styles, and are arranged in convenient form to go in an 
envelope. They are a marvel of cheapness—we doubt 
indeed if our readers could get up a Chart of such figures 
at any price, 


100 Copies 7/6; 200, 12/6; 800, 17/6; 600, 25/-; 1000, 42/- 


Specimen copy will be sent on receipt of one stamp for 





Miniature Plates, 
Photo copies of our Semi-Annual Plate can be specially 


printed for those firms requiring to use them for advertis- 
ing purposes, Price 10/- per 100 ; 60/- per 1000. 


The John Williamson Company, Limited, 


| 


ed at from 3/6 each, or & for 20/-. They are mounted on mahogany, and figures illustrating 
The figures printed above represent a few of the styles illustrated: 


Trade Printing. 

Many good provincial trades have been made by 
judicious advertising, chiefly by illustrated Charts, Circu- 
lars and Cards delivered by hand or post. To be effective 
the illustrations must be got jup in first class style, the 
cost of which, and the skill required in getting up such, 
are often beyond the resources of the enterprising provin- 
cial tailor. We atthe 7wilor and Cutter Office have un- 
equalled resources—our illustrations of the newest styles 
and methods of producing them, being unrivalled. We 
are arranging to let our provincial subscribers have the 
benefit of these for pushing and advertising ’ 
Oar projects will take a variety of forms, which we will 
very shortly introduce. 

One of these, of which special mention may be made, 
is our 

ARTISTIC BUSINESS CARD, 
With mame and address on one side and on the other 
either a small group of figures showing the newest styles, 
a calendar for the year, a small business address, or similar 
matter. The price of 500 of these is 20/-; 1000, 35/-. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FORMS 


With block showing how médsares should be taken, 
Price 20/- per 1000, This is another speciality which 
many of our trade will find useful. 


98 & 94, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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ABRIDGED CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING SHORT NOTICES OF THE WORKS, NOT DESCRIBED ON PREVIOUS 


PAGES, PUBLISHED AT THE “TAILOR AND CUTTER” OFFICE, 


Our larger Catalogue, giving details of each work, can be had from the “Tailor 
and Cutter” Office, on receipt of stamp for postage. 





Practical Tailoring, 


A TREATISE 
EMBRACING THR WHOLE SUBJECT OF 


GARMENT MAKING, | 
Giving specla’ and deta'led instructions upon | 


the making of very kind of garment 
wade by Tailors. 


A Book of Reference equally adapted 
for the Cutting Room or Workshop. 


TUustrated by mumgrous photographs taken 
from life, Every detail also accompanied 
by Diagrams. 


Each will be made as complete as pos- 
sible in iteelf—this first part, for example, em- 
embracing nn Se apy of all the 
different sewi tailors, as also every 
detail conne oa : making of a plain 
pair of trousers. 


The work is got up in good style, ted on 
reid Lams Py arma be cloth 


= 


Part One.—Price 5/-. Post free 5/3. 
Part LI. in preparation, and will be ready | 
shortly, 





“i Sat Sea vaene 
illustra’ 
we Geka are in stock, and | 


ei. 


~ Post free, 7/9. 
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Prize Competition Essay, 


TROUSER CUTTING. 


A Treatise embracing the whele subject 
of Trouser Catting, The SYSTEM 
applied to all the usual forms of Dispro- 
portion. Common Defects and their 
Remedies being also fully treated, 
BY MR. JOHN LEIGHTON. 

As this Competition bas had a apecial inte- 
nst for every reader, = will natarally be 
desirous of the Treatiee and 
the Patterns. To facilitate this we are making 
the standard price 

(Inclading Patterns) 5/-. Post free 5,3. 


PRIZE 


Competition Treatise 


ON MODEL PATTERNS. 


And their adaptation to Dispro- 
portionate Figures. 


Including Coats, Vests, and Trousers 


No subject of greater importance than the 
facility by which a pattern o> system can be 
adapted to the varied forms of disproportion 
whioh come before the cutter in ordinar 

practice, In the present essny thie subject is 
treated sent ot ye peng both from serentife and 

a by a practical cutter of 
oe It be at once an acquisition and 
boon both to the experienced cutter and the 
novice. 


Price 5/-. Post free, 5/3. 





A NEW SYSTEM 


ENTITLED 


Art of Garment Making, '™® © Gertaln System” 


OF COAT CUTTING. 


The author claims, after thirty years prac- | 
tice, that it is safe, sure and simple, cannot 
levd you astray, is absolutely true, 


Now Ready, Price 7/6. Post free 7/9. 


The Joba Williamson Company, Limited, 98 & 94, Drury 





Reonomy in Cutting, 


THIRD EDITION. 
At this time when competition vane oo Da so high, 


re epeted meds waive work reed 
iy ta 

van ie dovcked to EconoMY 

ms CUTTING. @ had little difficult E.. 


selecting an author of , een rae practi 
for this work, beeing 
levoted special attention to the matter 


cere ad Melly pte Seneny al 1 recollect 
at w some yours ago we offered a prize 
tor the host ahd mpaat » _ 


Paleoner carried off the First Prize, 

satisfied no one is better qualified to bedioss 

the whole subject of Economy to a system 
adaptatle toevery garment or of 

whioh are to be cut out of the same material. 

it the same time, The completeness with 

which Mr, Palooner has done his ny Be will be 

found in the fact of its containing no less than 

THIRTY PLATES ILLUSTRATING DIFFER- 

ENT LAYS, 


Hanging from one to four garments on each 
lay or illustration. 


Price 7/6. Post 7/9. 


The Art of Cutting by 


MODEL PATTERNS. 


By Mr. Falconer 
aod thay m0 SOV Whangil?’ tderalaiy enseber 
are — a number 
~ehoninineen vat tiban very elaborate oad 
bighly fackcnativa work. an increasing 
ro! 





leas doe in a large aaa to the reliability, 
both in fit and ety Ne, of of ‘the sy et ol 
at the Tailor and 


Patterns are siletiy 24 iapted to 

ate or ordinarily well made figures, while rts the 

A&T og Posrme consists in ad 

— y customer's form of ps 
aoe It is but a minorny, we fear 

ef those who ont by Model Patterns that are 

capable of ere, then, is a work 


prepered pen a 
Motel Patterns as we have 


Such a work, we repeat, should be in the hands 
of everyone who usee Model Patterns. 


Price 7/6. Post free, 7/9. 





NATIONAL 


Average Time Log, 


Being the ave! of about 60 of the Logs 
the lealing fowas nd Cities of the United 
Kingdom, The fullest and most comprehen- 
sive Log ever published, 


Price 2/6. Post free, 2/9, 


Lane, London, W.C, 


et ee ee ee er ls | alee , 








The Cutting Room, 
ITS DUTIES AND ROUTINE, 
Being Ist and a, in a recent 


Is will be sufficient to state that each of 
these Prize Essays form an exhaastive Treatise 


ts 
[ 
F 


it conveys very fully what the dutie 
tnd roatine of the Cutting are, 


Price 6/-. Post free 6/3. 





DEFECTS IN 


Coats & their Remedies. 


Two Treatises by Mr. John E. 
Leighton & Mr. C. T. Green. 


Being the two First Emays in a Competision for 
wo prizes offered to the entire trade by the City 
of London Master and Foremen Tailors’ 

Society. 
The importance of such a work 


gi are all that is 
Pp value of this to every cutter, 


Price 7/6, Post free 7/9. 


Art and Style 


1N CUTTING AND MAKING 


PROCKS, REEFERS, LOUNGES, &c. 
Being the product of many eminent 
practical Cutters. 

PORMING A 


Highly Instructive & Valuable Treatise. 


The combined wisdom of upwards of fifty 
leading catters is laid down in Essay Compe- 
titions, showing their p!ans of meeting dispro- 


at pe methods they adopt to bide the 
} wana es of their customers ; how they have 
made men with bumps on their backs present- 





than their own ieated, 

Besides, all this, has received very able 
treatment the varieties being clearly 
defined, the special features to be observed in 
producing each to perfection explicitly laid 
a many little “ wrinkles" ef the most 
usefy! nature F 

The various methods of manipulation are 


fully explained, consequently making this 
werk © leash weMial wad valuntle sddadon to 
our trade literature, 


It — ene ” mere of A gram! 
¥ grams, iilustrating the various 
fockares deals ith. 


Price 5s. Post free, Sa. 3d. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUF, 


Dr. Wampen’s Systems 


And Works, as adapted for 


Daily Practice. 

By MR. R, WILLIAMSON. 
This work contains all that is of n 
value to the Cutter in Wampen's Karen 

There are comparatively very few Cutters 

af the present day 

Dr. Wampen than as a name of 
Shakespeare 


r 
; 
e 
2 
i 


Price 5/. Post Free 5/3. 


The Seven Stars 


GOATS & TROUSERS SYSTEMS. 





Systems. work contains seven # 
| im daily by seven eminent 

scoom, by what each considers the seere 
of success in ie cutting of Coats and Trousers. 
EA sy 
on their appearance, 
i " in both works have been very 


instructions 
| highly commended. 
The Seven Star Coat and Trouser Sys. 
tema, 7/6 each. Post free 7/9 each. 


ie | The two works handsomely bound in one | 


volume, price 15/-. Post free, 15/6. 





| Reliable Systems : Coats 


TROUSERS AND VESTS. 


“The great want in the Cutting profession 
had hitherto been something simple, reliable and 
practical. It was to meet this that these Re- 
_ LIABLE SYSTEMS were first published, and it 
| in the opinion of many who practise them, that 
in these systems the waat has been supplied— 


Coat System 10/-; Trousers System 10/- 

j Vest System 6/6. 

| Complete Volume, handsomely bound, 25/- 
Postage 6d. extra. 


* Bach System 
Complete Volume is handsomely bound in 
ornamental gilt and bevelled boards. 





Belfast's Complete Works 


IN THREE PARTS. 


Coat System, 3/6. Trouser System 3/6. 
Systems adaptedco Ladies’ Habits, Jackets 
and Cloaks ; Vests, and Boy's Garments. 

Price 3/6. Post free 3/7. 


Complete in One Volume, price 10/6, 
Post Free, 10/9. 


who know anything more of / BREAST 
great 


is bound in stiff cover, and the | 


Students Guide = Cutting 


] 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


The tical adaptation of ithis 8: is 
shown by a number of engraved shaded 
_dranghts to the half-inch scale. 


| 


PART ONE shows the system worked as a 
: . MEASURE SysTEM. Price 5/-. Post 
ree 5/3, 


oe 
mea 
qe. 5/-. Post free 5/3. 


PART THREE.—O VeRcO4TS, REEFERS 
oe, Price bj-. Post free 5/3. 


PART FOUR.—Treatise on DIsPpRoPoR- 
Plates constitute the 


TION Sixteen a 
| leading feature of work, forming a Series of 
ime) LESSONS, 
Price 10/-. Post free 10/3. 
|The Four Parts complete in one hand- 


|" somely bound Volume 24/-.Post free 25/-. 


Systems for Coats. 


VESTS, TROUSERS AND SHIRTS 
IN THE FORM OF A SERIES OF LESSONS. 
| Lesson 1.—Coat System. 

Lesson 2,—Disproportion. 
Lesson 3.—Overcoats. © 





Lesson 6,—Shirt " 
These Lessons are each handsomely fot up ma 
pair of cases, beautifully ornamented in gilt, and 
| eo arranged that — can be forwarded 

to any part of the nited Kingdom, post 
on receipt of 

3/6 each Lesson, 

NOTE.—Lessons ONE, TWO and THREE 
being the Coat System complete, can be had, 
| together, in one pair of cases, price 4/6. The 

Series of Five Lessons, containing Coat, Vest 
| and Trousers Systers for 12/6. 


THE LADIES’ 
Jacket 


‘Ulster Costume Cutter, 


BY JAS. THOMSON. 


Embracing Systems and Instruo- 
tions for producing ail the New 
| and popular Styles of Ladies’ Tai- 
| lor made Garments, including 
Jackets, Ulsaters, Costumes, Habits, 


Trains, &c. 
Price 5/-. Post free, 5/3. 


Shirt System, 


Inoluding Under Shirte, Drawers, £0. 











Our 5: for these rments 
yaetem has 


for some been in considerable demand ; 
| they are arranged to show the latest improve- 

ments in the catting of underclothing, 

garment is illustrated by the necessary dis- 
| acoompanied with 

Shirt System adapted to Disproportiunate 


Figures, 
Price 3/6. Post free 3/9. 


The John Williamson Company, Limited, 93 & 94, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


~ 
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Five Guides to the Cutting Room. 


There Five Guides are such as are Continually required at the Outting Board. They contain the practical essence of 
several valuable works, put in the convenient form of Pocket Guide, each and all of which are simply invaluable 
The continuons demand for them shows that they have met a feit want. 





to the cutter. 


The Cutters’ Album 


AND PRACTICAL 


Guide to the Cutting Room. 


Contains every extraordinary gar- 
ment a cutter in ordinary practice is 
likely to be called upon to cut. A dia- 
¢rem of each of the garments is given 

complete form. Each Plate is sup- 
=, by all necessary instructions 
‘or cutting, making and trimming each 

nt, and the Album is so arra 

that the instructions face the disgrams, 
as it lies before the cutter on the 
To make the Album still more complete, 
it contains ° 

Beautifully Engraved Figures 
Which illustrate the whole of the gar- 
ments indicated by the Index, and 
which are shown upon the 20 Plates of 
Diagrame. 

The Album embodies a further acqui- 
sition in the form of 


Diagrams of Four Lays. 

Showing how several coats and com- 
lete suits can be taken out of the cloth 
fa the most economical manner, The 
Plates show 

72 Diagrams, and 44 Figures, 
Illustrating tne garments represented by 
the diagrams. 

IN STIFF PAPER COYERS, 2/9. 
NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 3/9. 





TO THE USE OF MODEL PATTERNS 


For Disproportionate Figures. 
As wet! as showinw how may be used to 
produce Unusual Garments, 

This will be found one of the most 
aseful works ever published, as it illus- 
trates by carefully arranged diagrams the 
alteration required for almost every kind 
ty met with. It ae com 


may be better appreciated, when we 
state that it forms a complete work of 
reference to all kinds of garments. Be- 
sides dealing fully with all the current 
fashionable styles of Gents’ Garments, it 
embraces Livery, itary, Naval and 
Clerical Dress, Police and Firemen 
Uniforms, Trouser Variations, &c., toge? 
ther with a vast amount of information 
almost incredible in such a compact little 
volume. 


In Stiff Cover 2/9. Bound in Cloth 3/9 








Cutters’ Practical Guide 


s7ear 47e 


THE CUTTER’S 


| Cyclopedia: Alterations 


| This Catters' Guide bas been specially 
| prepared as a book of reference for those 
who use the Tailor and Cutter Model 
Patterns, and shows how these way be 
adapted to every form of ionate 
are, each adaptation being accompanied 
ith a diagram, The following Syllabus 
will give some idea of the scope of this 
Guide :-— 
HOW TO ALTER FOR 


Cure a hang jeeve. 
Prevent the forearm seam coming too forward 


at 
Vest too short in the back. 
Vest kicking forward at front of waist. 
Vest loose at back scye. [the 
Trousers—To clear away loose cloth out of 
Creases at back of thighs. 
Catching on the knee, and at back of seat in 
getting up stairs. 


LADIES GARMENTS. 








Trimmers Practical Guide 
TO THE CUTTING BOARD. 


In this Guide the Trimmers’ various 
| duties are fully explained, and copious 





on di 
in either of these works. The unusual | hints given on the special features of very 
garseenta are tally dealt with, ong ie Te 
ue 


nearly etery garment a tailor is called 
a So wide is the scope of 


thie Guide that the space at our 


TRIMMING PRINCIPLES, 
Business PuINCIPLES. 
How To MEASURE FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GARMENT INLOUDING LADIES’. 
GxeweRaL Hivts ox TRYING O%, 





disposal | details of the various 





The Order Book, Stock Keeping ond many 





other things, including a Tronser System, 
After all this comes the work proper. 
Lounger. Clerical Canock. 
Norfoik Jackets. Naval and Military 
_ Dress Jackets. Garments, 
| Footman’s Pantry Ladies’ Costume. 
Jacket. Riding Habit & Train. 
Patro! Jecketr. Costume Skirt. 
Smoking Jackete. Jackets, 
Flannel Shirts. Ulsters. 
Chestertielde. Dolmana, 


Inverness Capes. Ladics’ Breeches, 
The Scarborough. Trousers, de, 

Livery Overeoste, Gents’ Vests, 8. B, 
Police ” avd D. B. 


Military » Washing Vests. 

Naval a Dress | 

Dressing Gown Livery > 

Morning Ceat Trousers, Fly fronts. 
Shooting Coat. Whole Fall. 

Dress Coat Working Men's ‘Trou- 


Footman's Coatee 
Froek Coat. 
Coachman's Frock. 
Groom's Frook, 


sere. 
Gents’ Breeches. 
Livery Breeches, 
Dress Breeches. 


Police Tonics Cycling Breeches. 
Fireman's Tunic. nickors, Breeches. 
Military Frock. Leggings. 

Mil Tanie. Gaiters, 

Clerical Frock. Spats. 


IN STIFF COVERS, 2s. 9d. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, 3s. 9d. 


the Cutter’s Guide, 


TO LADIES’ GARMENTS. 

A Guide to Alterations in Fitting Ladies 
Tailor-made Garments. 

This Guide combines « Scientific Trea- 
tise on olterations, and shows also in de- 
| tail—illustrated by numerous diagrams— 
‘how oar Ladies’ Model Patterns may be 
adapted to any form of ladies figure. 
Cesides many hints invaluable to those 
who make ladies’ garments @ speciality ; 
Diagrams are given with full descriptive 
| letterpress showing how ta alter for 

Tall and thin figures. 





Short and stout. 

Square shoulders and short necks. 
Sloping shoulders and lone necks. 
Creases at the waist. 

| A fold +t across front. 


Looseness 

Creases round neck, ‘ 

A Plate of Diagrams also illustrates & 
section of the neck, and giving explicit 


here will not permit us to give a \detailed | Ladies’ Garments 
Syllabus. Sections are devoted toithe fol- | Such s Guide is invaluable to all ladies’ 
lowing : cutters 

PRICE, is. 6d. 





The “Catters’ Album,” the “ Cutters 
Practical Guide” and the “ Trimmers’ 
Guide” can be had, bound together in 
cloth covers. 

! PRICE 10s. 


Tbe John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Deary Lane, London, W CG. 





CATALOGUE 


ABRIDGED 


PRACTICAL TROUSER CUTTING 
AN ELUCIDATION 


Of the complex yet interesting subject of Trouser Cutting 
BY Dr. HUMPHREYS. 


erie eee 











“ Many able writers on cutting—writes the Dr. in his introduction—have during the 
last twenty years, made honest efforts to arrange a method or systém which would 
enable those that might use it to avoid at least a few of the many defects observable 
in the balance and the fitting of trousers. Has this very di sirable consummation been 
brought to view, or within measurable radius? The honest critic, and-those who have 
to attend to this branch of practical tailoring, will answer in the negative 

In the concluding paragraph of the introduction, the Dr. states: “ In the System I 
am now introducing to the notice of my fellow labourers in the same sphere of thought, 
a departure is made from the beaten path, and the direction indicated in which the 
means may be found to avoid at least a few of the common detec ts in the fitting of 
trousers; such as the excess of length in the under parts, &e., &e.” 


This Work torms an exhaustive Treatiseon the whole subject of ‘Trouser Cutting, by 
one of the greatest living thinkers on the principles of Scientific Cutting. The whole 
work—while the practical is amply demonstrated—treats largely of principles, which 
are practically illustrated by numerous figures and diagrams. 


For all classes of cutters this Work will be found highly suggestive, instructive, and 
corrective of many errors in Trouser Cutting. 


PRICE SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 





OTHER WORKS BY Dr. HUMPHREYS. 








POLYTECHNIC | 


Coat System, 


embracing the experience of 
35 years as Cutter, Teacher & Author ; 
ineluding also 
All ideas of practical value 
which have 


APPEARED in his PREVIOUS WORKS, | 


Academy Trousers and 


Set forth in the simplest and most 
practical form. 


The subanotine manner in 
ject brought under notice is discussed, makes 
this work more of an educator than any we 
have hitherto published. It is not simply 
giving ara systems or a of sys- 
hone to ita, but 

ye cece eae relg to & to br cutting and 

pulating 


Price 7/6. rom free 7/9. 


| With » view 
/ —o of the 


we _ here | P' 
mani 





POLYTECHNIC 


Vest System. 


of giving completeness to the 

orks, a work on Vests 

#0 been prepared, embodying the whole 
rakes, of Vest Cutting in all variety of — 

erpecial feature of this wor x te hte 

cole a series of 8 beantifally Fa ae 

Plates showing all the new and fashionable 

styles of Vouts ; also 6 fhe of 2 = ae 


i Musarati the Hystem and con- 
eee 5/-. Post free, 5/3. 


Other Systems. 

arious sections of this work are illus- 
trated by 14 beautifully engraved Plates. This 
is doubuasatae ofthe most comprehensive works 
on the whole subea.an: of Trousers Cu yet 
seed the Doctor's many years’ experience 
is ght to bear upon every page, the whole 
pir pan practical I geide for every-day use 


Price 7/6. Post Free 7/9 


Dr. Humphreys’ Works 


ONE COMPLETE VOLUME. 


cenmennen this have, prepared thts the Dr 
com we have 

i one substantial and very handsome volume 
This embraces the Wate, particulars of which 


precede this notice, viz 
Practical Trouser Cutting. 
The Polytechnic Coat System. 


The Academy Trouser and other 
Systems. 


The Polytechnic Vest System, 


The value of this volume in ay te 
will be spparent to all who 
ass Practical Teeching in the Sima 

Selous of Os 


Price ws Post free 28/9. 


The John Williamson Company, Limited, 98 & 94, Drury Lane, hondon, W.C. 








ABRIDGED CATALOGUE. 


Second Edition. 
THE 


CUTTERS’ PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE CUTTING OF EVERY 


Kind of Garment Made by Tailors, 


With copious hints on their production ; containing Systems for all kinds and styles, 
Vests. Trousers, Breeches, Surplices, Cassocks and many special garments, the systems 
of which are applicable to youths and gents’ garments, 

Lilustrated by upward of 100 original figures, expressly designed for this work, and 
nearly 200 diagrams showing the practical applications of the systems. The whole 
forming one of the most complete works on the Art of Cutting ever offered to the trade. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 15s. 





PART TWO OF THE ABOVE WORK, 


EMBRACING 


Body Coats of Every Description, 


Including Morning, Lounge, Frock and Dress Coats; Livery, Clerical, Military, Naval. 
Police and many other special garments. 
'The work is got up uniform with Part One, in the same clear type, on a superior cream 
coloured paper. 
PRICE 10s. POST FREE, 10s. 3d. 





NEW WORK—RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Modern British Liveries, 


IN ALL THEIR VARIBTLES, LSCLUDING 
COURT DRESS 


Being Part Four of the “ Cutters’ Praction 
CGaide to the cutting all kinds of garments.” 
This work contains Systems and full detail 

instructions for the prodaction of all the Live- 

ries illustrated upon our new Plate Each 

garment being scoompanied by beautifully il- 

lustrated Plates of Diagrams, 


Price 10/-. Post free 10/3. 


IN ONE VOLUME. THE 


THE CUTTERS’ Cutters’ Practical Guide 
Practical Guide Systems, © == sere 


SPECIAL NOTICE. LADIES’ ‘TAILOR - MADE 


GARMENTS, 


The Cutters’ Practical Guide, Part 1, Embracing all the New and Current 


We are arran-ing to aupply 





(JUVENILE & YOUTHS’ GARMENTS.) Styles of every class and style of 
GREAT NATIONAL Price 15/. 


Work On Trouser Cutting The Cutters’ Practical Guide, Part 2 


THERIR DKFECTS AND CURR, 


Ladies’ Garment now being made 
in the best tailoring firms. 
(ALL KINDS OF BODY COATS.) 


This work ia thoroughly practical, and 
deals with every phase of Trouser Cutting, Price 10/- 


Thie work is got ap in first-class style, the 
diagrams and illustrative figures being al) 


together with a reliable system, with its adapta- 

tions to all requirements and all styles, as well 

as giving the cause and cure of 47 defects in 

trousers, hints on making, &c.. illustrated by 
a. 


Bound in Cloth 9/-. Paper Covers 7 6. 
Post free 9/3 and 7/9. 


National Prize Essay Trouser System. 
Price 9/-. 


Bound together in one handsome volume 
(bevelled boards), price 30/-, 


beautifully engraved in the highest clare of 
Art, and printed on toned paper of excellent 
quality, bound in cloth and gilt. For such 
work, it le supplied at the lowest possible 
price, 

Ten Shillings. 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drary Lane, London, W.C. 





J aS. 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE. 


Students’ Preparatory Instructor and Guide, 
AL adn Agiuaaion (4 alehtaddine Student: 


Containing Complete Directions for Self - Tuition. 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON, Editor of “ The Tailor and Cutter.” 
SEVENTH EDITION, 














So frequently do Stadents arrive at our office, with | This Treatise also contains directions whereby the in- 
little or no know shatever of the career upon which | tending Student (unassisted) may undergo a course of 
they have resolved ‘toy enter — making the difficulties instruction and practice, preparatory to his placing him- 
which have to be overcome so much the greater—that self in the hands of a competent teacher, and which wil! 
it has many times occurred to us to prepare a Treatise | greatly facilitate his o— and future advancement 


embodying 4 general outline of a Cutter’s career, for the | Drmections Yor Sety Turrion are also added, where- 
apecial use of intending Students, #0 that they may be able | by those who have time and opportunity, and possess the 
to form some idea of the career upon which they anticipute necessary powers of self application to acqnire the Art of 
entering. No work on catting wasever more popular, one | Cutting by self-tuition, are directed to the means within 
edition after another being sold out in quick succession. _ their reach whereby they may do so. 
; SYLLABUS OF CONTENTS: 
Tutrod action. Avomaswnsseet : Llnstrated by two plates mero ego ree, Ore — 


of figures and diagratues. 


Sysrems Jcvonp ay Resturs. order of procedure. 


Pastitisany Wonk. 








Tux Anr or Ustno Tux CHALK. Sorentiric anv Meonasioat. Corrina, Svecess iv Brstwess. Some of the ty11 
Finet Lesson: Giving instroctions in Currivo xy Brocks. sary qualifications. 
draugbting. Illusteated by » diagram. Apartixe pera 2» dpeetenses: Brrr Ss or wae" Onsects oy Stvvy. 
: ARMEXTS.. ne Curren ax Anrier. 
To Dasnont nt a Ilastrated by ® | Aigo to DivvEneyr or Mex. Tlins- Tue Nevw oy Estnuratse. 
agram, 4 Ewenoy Mriaptnecreu. 
Tur Meruov or Ourrme: Breast Measure | Tur Corrua’s Jovomenrt. How Srvuz wapx nm Fouruns. 
and Admeasurement systems explained, — Tue Anrror Tare On. } Tue Puiwox axp win Taron. 
Tue Use oy Gnavpaten Tarns Exriaixey, | Corctbyaton, 


and their respective merite discussed, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, well worth 5s. to any intending Student. 


THREE MONTHS. The: Tailor and Cutter 
ee Cutting Class, 
Tailor & Cutter Academy _ Being a Series of Easy Lessons 
Prepared Specially forIntend- —Blementary Principles of Guiting. 


ing Students. al 





These Lessons have been spocially prepared as a first 





BY AN EX-STUDENT. step for young aspirants acquiring the Art of Catting. 

To the young and uninitiated, works on cutting at first 

ai 8 sight, appear extremely vague and complex, and many 

This treatice is = simple ungarnished ect of on young men are doubtless prevented acquirngthe Art of 

; : ; Qatting from the apparent difficulties that meet them on 

ex-student’s observation, experience and acquirements, the threshold. Here is the whole Art of Cntting pot in 


the form of very simple Lessons, in which the lad or 
apprentice, totally ignorant of Cutting, bezins at the 
A BC of the Art, and is brought gradnally on by easy 


during the coutse of tuition at our Academy. Besides 
being an excellent forecast to any intending Student—or 


anyone indeed who a wat wie the se of Cutting steps and stages, boginning at the’very first principles — 
under any teacher or cireumstances—it contains much on the whole being adapted to the capacity of any apprentice 
the Art of Outting of considerable practical value to any boy. 


Strongly and Handsomely Bound in Cloth 
Five Shillings, Post Free, Five Shillings 


Sixpence, Post Free, Sevenpence. and Threepence. 


entter—even to many of mature experience. 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 








ABRIDGED CATALOGUE. 


THE LADY STUDENTS’ 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR AND GUIDE 


TO THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 


Cutting Lady's Tailor-Made Garments. 


FORMING A SERIES OF 
PREPARATORY LESSONS FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 





This Instructor and Guide has been prepared to meet what has for some time 
been an acknowledged felt want among ladies desirous of acquiring the Art of Cutting 
Tailor-made Garments. It differs only from the Gent's Instructor and Guide, which 
has been published for many years, in its being much more thorough, comprehensive, 
and complete—embracing indeed all the necessary rudimentsup to and including a 
good system. The Instruction is conveyed in the form of 


A SERIES OF LESSONS, 


The subjects of which will best convey the scope of the work. 
Caen nec ri itshihb fibdebbbbhbhhddeh bbb hh bbb 


INTRODUCTION 


The tools we use. Illnstrated by Figures and Diagrams, LESSON NINE.—Outting the Garment from the Cloth, and 

THE FIRST LESSON.—Illustrated by three Sgures showing quantities of material required for different garments. 
how to use the chalk. [lustrated. 

LESSON TWO.—Lye and band training, technical names, tc. LESSON TEN—A Treatise on making Ladies Garments, in 
Lilustrated by # Plate of Dingrams. different styles, including s varieties of features. 

LESSON THREE.— and making part measures. | 
Ilastrated by a Plate Figures and Diagrams. This LESSON ELEYEN.—A lesson on Trying-on, Defects and 
important aspect of the subject is treated very fully. Remedios, 4c., difficulties in the Fitting Room, A number 

LESSON FOUR.—Showing how to cut u Ladies’ Jacket by of common defects in garments are treated and remedies 
System. Illustrated by Plate of Diagrams. awe Illustrated by Disgrames. is & very compre- 

LESSON FIVE.—The System adapted to cutting « Costume ve and detailed part of the work, woe eo 
Bodice. Illustrated by a Piste of Diagrams. the lady's cutter @ price whole work. 


LESSON SIX.—A lesson in cutting by Model Patterns, showing LESSON TWELYE.—Fire and Water as used by tailors, This 


bow they may be adapted to disproportionate figures. treats in ¥ fall details with all that relates to pressing 
Tilustrated by a Plate of Diagrams. sentoning Ladies Garments from the beginning to the 
LESSON SEVEN.—Model Patterns adapted to the cutting of finish. A very comprehensive section. 

By Diagrams. 


pes and Hoods. With Plate of illustrative LESSON THIRTEEN.—Application of Art to Ladies T 
LESEON EIGHT. - Special Gargenete. Sedinting Costes Skirt, dealing obiedy with the of ornamentation, w 

<questrienne Garments, , Trousers, Breeches an Repeti . iymmetry, F Togression 
Gaiters, all illustrated by Disgrams. Balanced Confusion. 


Neen aa suaaiiiaaeaaieil 

Our patrons, we think, mast conclude that nothing more could well be desired or 
expected in such a work. Of its kind it is the most comprehensive that has ever been 
published, and a great acquisition indeed to any young woman, or young man either, 
desirous of acquiring the Art of Ladies Tailoring. 

The work is nicely got up, beautifully bound in cloth, and is also supplied at a 
popular price, viz., 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


The John Williamson Company, Limited, 95 & 94, Drury Lane, london, W.C, 














A Lesson on Practica! Tailoring, 


OUR NEW PROSPECTUS 


Giving full and comprehensive particulars, for the ensuing season, embracing the Mode of Procedure at our Academy, Terms 
Arrangements, &c,, is now ead, and will be sent to any part of the world on receipt of penny stamp for postage, Intending 


Students should make early app 
invariably get filled to their utmost capacity. 


The Tailor and Cutter Cutting Academy 





A Lesson on Trying-on, 


ication so as to ensure admission before the season gets advanced, when our Cutting rooms 


A Volume of Testimonials from successful Students might be published. The following is a samples of hundreds ; 


SE abe rete rts’ 2 sdeT% £ 
Aenea S bof 4 tu Cutheng 
eteademy x S must say, ah 

lav as S hme OME, Fhave 
7 A ae 
to’ tet Ot Olds 4 4a , 
try seek J fod Y weer’ Ay shew) 
otten aval and LZ af fer 


me Coase én tha ; 
yew for he alliuliow at 
S nececved) “ter ae 
al 4 out’ Uffere hae ul 

f gamed 
tall Lave oo 
of Ahe- Ahadarts while thre 
Snow tefl Pomew eonpelayed 


agrcal 
A 


y 44re et. re e Fee A 8 hiuitte yaw 
Gav!’ Ant. x have ack Oot’ aeta 


| tm, Shave att 
yel neaehed my 1p ~ yea 

hut: Merce Meat to Ahe 

atte Sete otee el <9 ee Be Aha. 
Maude. AOA€ stunt get fr ovr 
Mhe eVeadeoiy en. <L ase 
anscok pleasure ow Ho eens erento 


otf one te ¥ rut Mea eve 
ARAYA hat pfortuarwity y, 
are ot Lbarty the RES 
Atte fe thee Letter > mi 


ff PSAP 4 5B Lia a 


seen at” Priry ee: 


7, 
ok ery Mnwekey 
a oa néeest Os. ia 


The John Williamsen Company Limited. 93 & 94 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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Our Cutting Academy for Ladies. 











A Lesson in Garimant Making, 


“THE MODETOF PROCEDURE 


At our Academy for Ladies. 


We are so often asked to explain, by letter or personal interview, our arrangements 

and mode of procedure in teaching Lady Students the Art of Cutting, that we have 

considered it advisable to draw up a detailed.prospectus, giving such full particulars is 

any lady naturally desires to know beforeshe joins our Academy for a course of tuition 

in the cutting and making of ladies garments. We think we have in this Prospectus 

touched upon everything which any lady could reasonably expect to know before 
entering our Academy to take lessons. 


TERMS FOR TUITION. 


£2. a. Lge a. 
1 day .... “ap as .. O10 6 | 2 weeks ‘all Ae a Ml ae | 
3 days .... z. se .. 1 5 O | 1 month a =? ane tue 
1 week... a a ane oS © 3 months oe wi stthao. OC 





OUR NEW PROSPECTUS FOR LADIES 


Will be forwarded to any address on receipt of stamp for postage, Intending Lady 
Students should not fail to send for this beautifully illustrated Prospectus. Address ; 


The John Williamson Company Limited, 93 & 94 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


DS eee — — 





IMPORTANT. 


( NEW WORK TA THR PRESS, 
| Phe Cutters Practisal Guide 


PART THREE. 


{ GENTS’ OV ERCOATS, 
( IN ALL THEIR 

! Variety of Styles, 
{ 


AS NOW BEING MADE. 








—— 
This comprehensive Work will be announced for publication Fomet tne 
during September ofethe present year. 


| The John Williamson Company Limited, 13 4 94 Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 





